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How can business 


increase profits 
with the help 


of the telephone ? 


One of the real tests of management 
is the ability to maintain or step up 
profits during periods of adjustment 
without making false or even harmful 
economies. 

At such a time, out-of-town tele- 
phone calls may be more valuable than 
ever. For example... 

In purchasing: to find the best buys 
fast, clarify instructions and expedite 
deliveries. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION 
(first Each Added 
Day Rates 3minutes) Minute 
Person-to- Station-to- (applies 
Person Station to all calls) 


For example: 


HARTFORD 
to Washington, D.C. $1.40 $1.00 25¢ 


BRIDGEPORT 

to Cleveland, O. $1.70 $1.20 

NEW HAVEN 

to Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 70¢ 

STAMFORD 

to Milwaukee, Wis. $2.10 $1.50 

WATERBURY 

to Atlanta, Ga. $2.25 $1.60 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


In production : to keep a tighter con- 
trol on the flow of raw materials. 

In sales: to save time and paper 
work and yet continue to close many 
sales personally and directly. 

Out-of-town telephone calls can pro- 
duce profitable economies in almost 
every phase of your operation. More 
and more companies are proving it 
right now. 


YOU SAVE TIME 


WHEN YOU DIAL YOUR OWN TOLL CALLS 


Use Direct Distance Dialing, if it’s 
available in your area. | 

It’s the fastest, easiest way to 
make long distance calls. 

You’ll firrd complete instructions in 
the telephone directory .. . plus a list 
of out-of-state places that can be 
dialed direct. 
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THIS MONTH’S cover photo shows the 
use of molded Cellulite, developed by The 
Gilman Brothers Company, as a shock- 
resistant light-weight shipping container 
for delicate instruments and fragile elec- 
tronic equipment. 
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“You must have a good brand of stories to 
get in to see the ‘top boys’ every month. 


Miss Jones, Youre Right 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY does have a choice variety of stories on its editorial 
menu each month—the types that help the decision-making men in Connecticut’s 
manufacturing plants keep up to date on current progress and changes in the in- 
dustries of the state. It is a unique type of magazine tailored especially to highlight 
the Connecticut industrial scene quickly for busy men who have limited reading 
time. 


C.I’s editorial menu provides an ideal setting for your product advertising 
stories. You'll be surprised at the small investment required to put your product 
or service advertising messages in this ideal setting en-route to the men who con- 
trol the buying of over $2 billion worth of goods and services annually. 


Write or call for advertising rates today. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


928 Farmington Avenue, West Hartford, Connecticut 
Telephone Hartford ADams 3-4401 
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Pride of Workmanship 
What Has Happened fo It? 


By TOM CAMPBELL, Editor in Chief 
The Iron Age 


* THIS is no tirade against workers. But honestly, 
what has become of the fellow who used to take 
his job seriously? He may still be around but he is 
greatly outnumbered by those who just put in a day 
and let it go at that. 


This is driven home to you when you go into 
a store to buy something. Most of the time you 
sell the item to yourself. Other times you badger 
the sales people into serving you. Few take time to 
entice you into an additional purchase. That is al- 
most a lost art these days. 


Reflect on your latest paint or carpenter job. 
Chances are it isn’t as good as the one before. What 
used to be a striving for perfection is today just a 
job that has to be done—as fast as possible and with 
little attempt at real workmanship. 


Recall the tremendous effort auto firms make to 
eliminate “lemons”: But they do get through and 
cause customer frustration. They may reflect negative 
effects of mass or repetitive work but they also 
are the result of unadulterated sloth. Fortunately all 
workers are not lazy, else nothing would be done 
right. For that we can be thankful. 


Check with managers who want to help workers 
move up a notch in their skills. How many volun- 
teers are there who seek to learn more on the job 


This month’s guest editorial, reproduced with author 
from the N Noomaber 5, 1988 ionse of ‘The Iron Keer highlights ‘an all too 
prevalent attitude which, if not , can our in- 
ability to compete in world markets and auutbens inflation that will 
destroy our present system. 


so they may upgrade their pay? Not too many, 
according to those who know the facts. 


What's happened to the fellow who always does 
a little more than he is “supposed” to do? He 
may be around but the laggards are influencing 
him to ask first, “What’s in it for me?” That attitude 
doesn’t contribute to well being and satisfaction of 
a job well done. 


Gaze upon the junior executive who is all “het” 
up because he isn’t moving up the ladder fast 
enough. He becomes impatient, figures he isn’t get- 
ting a fair break—and finagles himself out of the 
very promotion he covets. 


What is causing this loss of pride in workman- 
ship? Working conditions today were undreamed of 
25 years ago. 


If the worker isn’t to blame—and maybe he isn’t 
—then it must be our “way of life.” We may be 
much closer to the point where we do the least 
for the most we can get. 


When pride in what we are doing goes out the 
window we are losing something which made us— 
and our country—great. And we are denying our- 
selves that inner tranquility for which there is no 
substitute. 
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Ingenuity 


Cellulite is made from expanded poly- 
styrene plastic. A beaker of polysty- 
rene granules (right) when expanded 
makes a square foot of hollow air- 
filled pearl-like beads (center). After 
curing, these are formed into a rigid 
square foot of Cellulite (left) by a 
special Gilman-developed process. A 
Gilman employee holds tarred squares 
of Cellulite which are used as core 
material for Cellulite roofing board. 


The home of The Gilman Brothers Company is nestled in a typical 
Connecticut rural setting. Homes of Gilman employees line the 
main street of Gilman while the stack of the original eighteenth 
century textile mill dominates the background. 


Lawrence M. Gilman (seated) and his brother Charles direct the 
activities of the Gilman enterprises. Lawrence is president; Charles 
is vice president of the firm founded in 1897 by their father, 
Nathan, who is chairman of the board. 





at Gilman Brothers 


@ THE ability to see the job to be done 
and quickly figure out the best way of 
doing it was once called—and still is, 
when anyone thinks of it—Yankee 
ingenuity. It was that quality in its men 
which made Connecticut a manufactur- 
ing center at an early date, and it is 
that quality today which is assuring its 
growth. 

How it functions can be seen in 
sharp outline at the moment in Gil- 
man, a village of about 300 population 
in the Town of Bozrah. It is a village 
in every sense. There are no traffic cops, 
and no need for them. A motorist who 
is paying attention to his driving could 
pass it on the road from Colchester to 
Norwich without realizing he’s been in 
Gilman. 


Shift from Textiles to Plastics 

Yet, out of this bucolic setting came 
news recently of major developments in 
a business that moves as fast as traffic 
on a throughway—the plastics industry. 

Making the news was The Gilman 
Brothers Company, Gilman’s chief em- 
ployer and, until a few short years ago, 
a member of that vanishing Yankee 
industry—textiles. 

Lawrence M. Gilman, president of 
the company, announced recently that 
Gilman Brothers was ready to turn out 
a new expanded polystyrene foam 
product, Cellulite, a feather-light ma- 
terial, with high insulation properties, 
at the rate of 40,000,000 board feet a 
year. He also announced the company 
could double that volume in 60 days’ 
time. 

The secret is a process the company 
has developed to produce Cellulite in 
huge nine-by-four-foot blocks at twice 
the speed of competing materials. 
Sawed into “boards,” two of these 
blocks can insulate an average house, 
and yet a man can easily carry one of 
them. They weight only 52 pounds. 


Principal Uses To Date 
Announcement of the process and 
the product, which is not only a high- 
grade insulation material but is also 
practically impervious to moisture, fired 
the attention of construction men and 


Lawrence M. Gilman demonstrates the light-weight char- 
acteristics of Cellulite to son Dickie. Weighing slightly 
more than a pound per cubic foot, Cellulite is a “natural” 
for all types of insulation purposes. 





Because it is moisture proof and impervious to water, Cellulite 
is an ideal material for marine use. Properly shaped blocks make 
small boats unsinkable. As a light-weight core material it can be 


used for many other flotation purposes. 


the boating industry throughout the 
northeast. 

The most important use for Cellu- 
lite at present is in the fabrication of a 
light-weight roofing board for indus- 
trial and institutional-type building 
wherever flat roof construction is re- 
quired. Tarred and wrapped in a thin 
layer of tar-laminated paper, which in- 
creases its rigidity and its resistance to 
extreme heat conditions, it is marketed 
in standard four foot by two foot 
lengths. It has been heralded as a 
major advance in roofing material. Be- 
cause of its light weight it measurably 
reduces the cost of construction. 

As a crush-proof packaging material 
for delicate instruments, electronic 
tubes and similar devices that require 
great care in shipping, Cellulite can be 
molded into any required shape to 
form a light weight, moisture and air 
impervious container that provides 
maximum protection against damage. 

In a completely flexible, rather than 
rigid form, Cellulite provides a soft, 
spongy dust-free material for wrapping 
delicate articles, or it can be sewed into 
garments to provide warmth. Because 
of its excellent flotation properties, 
flexible Cellulite makes an ideal filler 
for life-saving jackets and various types 
of cushion life preservers. 

Gilman, at the same time, was devel- 
oping another form of the same poly- 
styrene substance which, for its good 
insulating qualities and relatively low 
cost, could replace paper as the material 


Two of these huge blocks of Cellulite, weighing only 52 pounds 
each, are sufficient to insulate an average size home when sawed 
into appropriate size “boards.” Process for their manufacture 


from expanded polystyrene was developed by Gilman. 


in disposable cups, plates and hot and 
cold food containers. 

But none of these recent develop- 
ments, nor any that the Gilman 
Brothers Company has produced in its 
brief history in the plastics industry, 
would have occurred if it weren't for 
that instinct called Yankee ingenuity, 
the ability to see a job and do it. 

Looking back now, Larry Gilman 
puts it this way: “If we had known any- 
thing about the plastics business, we 


probably never would have gone into 
it.” 


Dividends From Politics 

Similarly, it could be said that if 
Larry Gilman had known much about 
politics 15 years ago he would not have 
run for first selectman of Bozrah in a 
one-man clean-up campaign which 
brought him and the town national 
recognition in the February, 1947, issue 
of Reader's Digest. Larry Gilman saw 
town money being wasted. He lacked 
political experience, but, armed with 
that instinct for seeing a job and doing 
it, he brought the town’s finances back 
into line. The tax rate was soon slashed, 
and Larry Gilman remained first select- 
man from 1943 to 1951. 

The elder Gilman, incidentally, 
started the power company when the 
city of Norwich took one of the mill’s 
chief sources of water power as a 
reservoir. A textile man for many years, 
he was soon selling electric power to 


others, making the shift with pretty 
much the same go-ahead spirit that 
changed Gilman Brothers to a plastics 
plant. 

As the company moved into produc- 
tion of its new Cellulite, the tradition 
of ingenuity has been constantly at 
work. The only machine it bought 
from anyone else was a small “pre- 
expander” which expands the basic 
tiny polystyrene particles into what 
appear to be exactly matched pearls. 
From then on, the process is Gilman- 
designed. 

The process by which the company 
forms these “pearls” into blocks nine 
by four feet and up to 20 inches thick 
is still under wraps. 

Nearby is another example of the 
ingenuity which is helping the Gil- 
mans move rapidly in their new busi- 
ness. Nowhere could they find a saw 
big enough to handle the massive 
Cellulite blocks, so they bought a com- 
mercial band-saw and cleverly adapted 
it to the purpose. 


Employees Learn New Skills 

Men as well as machines at Gilman 
have made rapid adaptations to the 
new line. One of the company’s em- 
ployees, its chief color chemist, a few 
years ago,ran a textile stitching ma- 
chine. 

Today the Gilmans will match Orrin 


Banning against any “color man” in the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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By THOMAS G. SPATES 


Professor Emeritus of Personnel Administration 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Crisis in Collective Bargaining 


@ IN this first week of a new year, we 
meet here, in the shadows of grave dis- 
aster. These shadows of disaster are not 
cast by the ideology of international 
communism. They are not cast by the 
technology of the Soviet Union. They 
are being cast by the consequences of 
collective bargaining as it has been 
practiced by leaders of both manage- 
ment and organized labor in the United 
States during the past ten years. 

The specific aspects of collective 
bargaining which have produced the 
economic and moral crisis in which 
we find ourselves today are: 1. the an- 
nual improvement factor; 2. the esca- 
lator clause; 3. guaranteed annual wage 
increases; 4. free benefits; 5. soft wage 
increases; 6. compulsory unionism. 

Through the combination of these 
six diabolical devices we have been 
destroying incentive, perpetuating in- 
flation, pyramiding discrimination, and 
making a mockery of democracy. These 
devices are contrary to everything we 
were supposed to have learned in this 
country about human motivation and 
fair play. Yet, most of them have been 
gaining rapidly in popularity with 
management and organized labor as a 
means of bringing their contract nego- 
tiations to a “successful” conclusion 
and presumably in the interest of 
maintaining a healthy national econ- 
omy. 

Now, in the ever widening and deep- 
ening shadows of diaster cast by these 
devices, even the intellectually blind 
should perceive that we are living in a 
fool's paradise. It seems as though we, 
the people, have been grievously de- 
ceived by influential leaders in govern- 
ment, labor and business. 


_ Brief of an address delivered by Mr. Spates 
in January, 1958 before a meeting of personnel 
men held under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, University of Michigan. 


Business leaders are expressing deep 
concern with these grave mistakes in 
collective bargaining. If we are to profit 
from these mistakes before it is too 
late, we must not only try to stop the 
current trend in its tracks; we must try 
to reverse it. Possibly we will get badly 
hurt in the process. However, the 
injury we take now is sweet by com- 
parison with what lies ahead if the 
present course is pursued to its very 
bitter end. 


We must try to correct the mistakes 
of the past in collective bargaining and 
try to save ourselves from grave disas- 
ter. Put in shockingly blunt terms, in 
the next several years the United States 
needs, not more pay for less work, and 
more pay for not working at all, but 
more work, better workmanship and 
greater productivity. A force which 
will bring this about—a force greater 
than automation—is rededication to 
the simple virtue of thrift and better 
interpersonal relations at the places 
where people work. 


I am sure there are those among you 
who are looking me squarely in the 
eye and asking, “Can you possibly be- 
lieve that your proposal for avoiding 
greater disaster is realistic?” My answer 
is, yes, sO realistic you can taste it. Be- 
cause, the only major alternative 1s 
more public and private deficit financ- 
ing which ultimately leads to complete 
economic collapse. 


In the perspective of current events, 
let’s put our situation this way. Unless 
we have the discipline and the courage 
to reverse the present trend, to scrap 
the established pattern of collective 
bargaining, we might as well invite 
“Mr. Krushchey and Associates” to 
peacefully occupy the White House, 
for we will have lost, by default, both 
the hot war with ourselves and the 


cold war with them—and at least they 
will put us to work! 


Has Wage Inflation 
Really Paid Off? 


The advocates of spending and tax- 
ing as the means of maintaining a 
healthy and expanding economy have 
had their unimpeded way now for a 
quarter of a century. By this time they 
should have proven their point. Bur, 
in fact, we are in worse shape than 
we've ever been with the grand total of 
indebtedness of all sorts continuing to 
rise at an average rate of $30 billion a 
year. 

Is there anyone who really believes 
that if a federal debt limit of $275 
billion has failed to give us a healthy 
economy that an additional $5 billion 
or $25 billion will validate the ridicu- 
lous theory of attaining prosperity 
through government spending and tax- 
ing? It is a sad commentary upon the 
state of our intelligence and our social 
discipline that in the presence of eco- 
nomic recession we welcome, with a 
sigh of relief and even gratitude, the 
news that the hardships of recession 
will soon be relieved by more deficit 
financing for the production of more 
tools of destruction. 

In the context of this particular dis- 
cussion, what specific actions are called 
for by the grave predicament in which 
we now find ourselves? First, some 
deep soul searching is in order on the 
part of some personnel officers and 
industrial executives. To those who 
find the record and the outlook to their 
liking we may wish a happy landing, 
without being quite sure exactly where. 
Those who have the wisdom and the 
courage to acknowledge the mistakes 
of management and to seek correction, 
while there is still time, will man the 
barricades and join in a campaign of 


9 





communication within their individual 
companies and across this land in order 
to replace phantasy with facts, decep- 
tion with frankness, the mirage of pros- 
perity with the stark reality of our 
smpoversshment. 

Those of you who join this cam- 
paign will not be alone. Within recent 
months one of our great and important 
institutions, in which I am sure every- 
one in this room has a financial stake, 
started to demonstrate their wisdom 
and courage by putting their convic- 
tions on the record. This campaign has 
taken the form of a series of newspaper 
advertisements sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. The latest ap- 
peared in the December 10, 1957 issue 
of the “New York Times.” It is en- 
titled: The Threat that is Greater than 
Sputnik. One paragraph of the text 
reads as follows: “No satellite launch- 
ing by other powers could possibly be 
as great a cold war victory as run-away 
inflation in the United States.” You 
will be in good company now if you 
join the campaign of communication 
to stop the current trends in their 
track and put them in reverse. 

The goals of this campaign will not 
be achieved without widespread and 
serious hardship. Mistakes of the mag- 
nitude and duration of those com- 
mitted by leaders of business and 
leaders of organized labor cannot be 
corrected with ease and comfort. There 


is no tranquilizer yet on the market 
which can soften the pain accompany- 
ing the correction of these grievous 
mistakes. 


Role and Problems of the 
Personnel Administrator 

How about the role and the prob- 
lems of the personnel administrator in 
other areas of his total service to man- 
agement and to society. He has for his 
use today far more resources in the 
philosophy, knowledge, and skills of 
administration than ever before in the 
history of our profession. In philosoph- 
ical strength, in validated research, and 
in some practice we have been making 
phenomenal progress while making 
fools of ourselves in collective bar- 


gaining. tae nee 


What is there, for example, to 
strengthen purpose and conviction in 
the events in Hungary and the Soviet 
Union? From the revolt in Hungary 
of a year ago two inspiring conclusions 
emerge to give profound encourage- 
ment to the personnel administrator 
and also to renew our faith in some 
self-evident truths that motivated our 
national aspirations. The first conclu- 
sion that comes to us is this—that 
years of skillful, concentrated and com- 
pulsive teaching of doctrines alien to 
the human spirit, even from birth to 
adulthood, do not destroy the demands 


of human life for individual dignity 
and self-realization. The second inspir- 
ing conclusion, applicable to the work 
of the administrator, both staff and 
line is, that in the long run moral 
principles are an indispensable and 
compelling requirement for truly suc- 
cessful administration. 

And now, to bring these two inspir- 
ing conclusions from the Hungarian 
revolution into the focus of our imme- 
diate interest I call your attention to an 
article that appears in the November- 
December 1957 issue of the “Harvard 
Business Review” by Marvin Bower of 
McKinsey and Company. In this article 
the author reports on a quite extensive 
survey he made of the attitudes and 
points of view of relatively young 
people in management. He was inter- 
ested in finding the reasons for the 
rather rapid turnover among young 
management people, and the factors 
that were important to them, and that 
brought them the satisfaction they 
wanted in their work relationship. As 
one might expect, this report deals 
with tangible rewards and the satisfac- 
tion of some of the basic needs. But in 
the conclusion to this article Marvin 
Bower reports to us as follows, on be- 
half of these young management 
people: “These people are seeking a 
good company outlook and progressive 
methods. Above all they want integrity 
and adherence to principle.” Young 
management in the United States is 
saying to us that they too want some 
of the same rewards sought by the 
youth of Hungary. 

From the startling achievements of 
the Soviet Union we now have over- 
whelming evidence that knowledge and 
skills are relatively easy to teach and 
to learn. In the short space of 40 years 
the leaders of the Soviet Union have 
transformed a vast and predominantly 
rural country into the world’s second 
ranking industrial power, with the 
world’s second navy and with the first 
commercial jet planes put into opera- 
tion in the world. Those and other 
startling achievements, only dramatized 
by the satellites, have been going on 
for years. They demonstrate so con- 


_..clusively. that. knowledge-and. skills.are . 


relatively easy to teach and learn. 
Egypt’s success in operating the Suez 
Canal after withdrawal of the old pilots 
is another spectacular illustration of 
the relative ease with which knowledge 
and skills are acquired. 


Hopeful Solutions Suggested 
by Research Findings 

It should now be unmistakably clear 
that the major and most difficult part 
of filling the need for a higher quality 
of administrative intelligence lies in 
the realm of human attitudes. To aid 
us there is available a rapidly growing 


volume of evidence and proof result- 
ing from the splendid work of some of 
our social scientists, clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, most notably 
the group at the University of Michi- 
gan. One of my colleagues at Yale 
University, Dr. Chris Argyris, has 
brought together the results of exten- 
sive research by these social scientists 
in a recently published book.* This 
book on personality and organization 
is recommended highly for your read- 
ing. I believe you will do yourselves 
an injustice if you fail to study and 
reflect upon its contents. Dr. Argyris 
took 3000 separate items in the whole 
field of social sciences, put them to- 
gether in proper relationship, studied 
and analyzed them, and fitted them to- 
gether like the pieces in a jigsaw 
puzzle. His relatively small book con- 
tains the essence of this tremendous 
volume of research. 


The theme of the book runs some- 
thing like this: 

There are things inherent in 
formal organization that make 
people in it feel subordinate, 
passive, dependent and insecure. 
Employees experiencing those 
feelings, who are otherwise both 
healthy and mature, find this an 
unsatisfactory environment and 
fight back. Their fighting back is 
misinterpreted by management 
which, lacking understanding of 
the causes, does the worst possible 
things in an effort to correct the 
situation and the vicious cycle 
goes on and on. 


At one point in my reading of this 
very valuable book I reflected upon my 
years of business experience and prac- 
tice, and wondered if we were not 
facing a hopeless situation. Then the 
light began to dawn as Argyris put 
together some of the positive and en- 
couraging results of this research. At 
this point I leave you to pursue the 
book to its constructive conclusion. 
From my own study of the work of 
the social scientists, clinical psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, and from my 
own experiences, the conclusion is 
overwhelmingly clear that the most 
important field for future action for all 
of those who direct the work of others 
is to know and understand themselves 
and their impact upon those whose 
work they direct. That is the latest 
major development in the evolution of 
personnel administration. That new and 
important item, so far as I have been 
able to find out, has not yet been put 
on the agenda of a management meet- 
ing. I’ve tried to get it there, but in 
vain. A months ago I made the 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Job Assignment 
for The New Congress 


By ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, Postmaster General 


of the United States 


Epitor’s Note: In this address which stirred a new controversy in oe 
ton, Mr. Summerfield challenged the new Congress and businessmen to fight 
against all forms of financial recklessness that would cause further inflation, 
thus weakening our military and economic defenses. Among his hard-hitting 
recommendations to keep America strong were: The curbing of labor-boss 
monopoly; tax revision that will give greater incentive to all Americans— 
individual and corporate—to work, save and invest; achieving a higher rate 
of industrial growth; and the launching of an all-out effort by businessmen 
to rally Americans to support the free enterprise political philosophy now 
dangerously threatened by the irresponsible. 


@ IF ever the Soviet madmen should 
unleash an attack upon this nation, 
the combined striking powers of our 
military forces will retaliate within the 
instant with crushing, irresistible force 
—leaving their heartland devastated— 
an eternal monument to the stupidy of 
their leaders and to the utter futility 
of war. 

No one knows better than the Soviet 
leaders themselves that by waging war 
they can only destroy themselves. That 
plain, inescapable fact leads me to be 
confident of the continuance of peace. 
Even a Communist will not deliberately 
seek his own and his nation’s destruc- 
tion. 

Looking to the immediate future, I 
see no reason for greater difficulty in 
world affairs because our Government 
happens to be politically divided. 
Americans do not divide on Ameri- 
canism. 

Our course of action must consist 
of a tireless pursuit of a lasting peace; 
continuation of efforts to win a trust- 
worthy disarmament; persistent devel- 
opment of the peaceful uses of the 
atom; steadiness in the face of force 
combined with a steadfast refusal to 
renege on principle; a constant 
strengthening of our vital alliances 
such 2s NATO, SEATO, and the 
Organization of American States; un- 
swerving support of the United Na- 
tions; and here at home, so long as 
hostile forces are arrayed against this 
citadel of freedom, the continued 
maintenance of a solid and secure 


Excerpts from an address delivered at the An- 
nual Di of the 68rd Annual C ess of 
American Industry, by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, December 5, 1958. 
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economy and the world’s most power- 
ful military force. 

Yes, we can and we have every right 
to be confident of America’s future 
in the world. 


Sound Economic 
Philosophy Essential 


I am certain we have every right to 
expect that the business leadership of 
America will keep our free enterprise 
system vital and expanding. Only thus 
can we extend and perfect our national 
defenses, checkmate the Soviet menace, 
and satisfy the rightful aspirations of 
Americans for further improvements 
in their material welfare. 

But to do this, America requires 
a sound economic philosophy, and 
sound policies firmly based on that 
philosophy. 

What is that philosophy? 


It was best expressed, I believe, when 
President Eisenhower said that Amer- 
ica should be conservative when it 
comes to economic matters and liberal 
in dealing with human wants and 
aspirations. 

This means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will discharge every legiti- 
mate obligation to its citizens—and I 
emphasize that word legitimate—but 
that it will do this within the frame- 
work of a responsible fiscal policy— 
with a concern not just to today’s 
problem, but with an eye to tomorrow's 
problems as well—and with a solemn 
determination to reject any proposal 
that would socialize our trade and in- 
dustry, or expand the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of State and local 
governments. 

This philosophy does not seek polit- 
ical advantage by attempting to dig 
a gulf between the people and the 
business activities on which they de- 
pend for their livelihood and well- 
being. 

It capone policies which, under the 
guise of social progress, would hamper 
and harass the industrial and business 
activities which provide the where- 
withal for social progress. 

This is the political philosophy of 
greater “opportunity” for every Amer- 
ican and the realization of his legiti- 
mate aspirations for himself and his 
children. 

That is the political philosophy that 
I firmly believe the people of America 
will choose, once they come to under- 
stand that the true road to the realiza- 
tion of their hopes lies in the vigor 
and unlimited potential of their free 
enterprise economy. 

Therefore, the initial step in the 
solution of the problem of promoting 
maximum well-being and economic 
growth—is to sell this philosophy and 
to eliminate the fantastic idea that 
there is a conflict between the interests 
of the people and the industrial and 
business system from which they make 
their living. 

The time has come—and let me 
warn you that the hour is late—for 





the American business community to 
marshal its forces in a carefully organ- 
ized and boldly executed plan to ac- 
complish this result. 

To promote the well-being and 
growth of our economy it will be 
necessary to deal frankly and coura- 
geously with the factors which inhabit 
it. 

There are two principal factors I 
want to talk about: 

One is inflation; the other is onerous 
taxation. 

They go hand in hand. When they 
exist in large degree there can never 
be enduring strength. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
the causes of inflation. 

It comes about sometimes because 
of an excess of spending. 

This is the familiar case of “too 
much money chasing after too few 
goods.” 

This can be private spending that 
goes far beyond private income; or it 
can be public spending that goes far 
beyond the revenues of Government. 

To avoid inflation, we must keep 
our own private financial affairs in 
order and we must avoid abuse and 
misuse of private credit. 

But, we must also keep the financial 
affairs of Government in order. 

Through sensible and courageous 
fiscal policy we must block the reckless 
plans for Federal spending that would 
create deficits, even when our economy 
is going at full blast, and which would 
feed endlessly the fires of inflation. 

We are well out of the recession 
of this past year. Our recovery has been 
rapid and healthy. This is due to the 
steadfast refusal of the Administration 
to accept the spending schemes that 
were being proposed less than a year 
ago. 

The wild spending proposals that 
are being rumored for introduction be- 
fore this coming Congress constitute 
a reckless tampering with our recovery. 
If this Congress doesn’t meddle with 
the economy, 1959 should see it reach 
a higher plateau than it has ever yet 
attained. 

The economic philosophy of the 
Administration of which I am proud 
to be a member, has no room for the 
red-ink spending plans of which you 
will hear a great deal in the near 
future. 


If Congress had listened to our pro- 
posals, my own Department would be 
out of the red and no longer charge- 
able with a share in the national deficit. 

We expect the support of the 
American business community in the 
fight we propos® to make against all 
forms of financial recklessness. 

But there is another cause of in- 
flation and it is all the more dangerous 
because it is less well understood. 
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It is found in the demands of union 
bosses—the new monopolists—for 
wage increases not warranted by pro- 
ductivity gains. 

Such demands raise production costs 
and push prices upward. 

A combination of these two forces 
—a pull from the side of demand, re- 
inforced by reckless Federal spending 
programs and a push from wage in- 
creases that outrun productivity gains, 
forced on American business by union 
bosses with monopolistic power—is 
the perfect formula for inflation. 

What is to be done about wage in- 
creases that outrun productivity gains? 

Whatever else is done, I am sure 
of this: We will make very little prog- 
ress in eliminating this cause of infla- 
tion until it is better understood by 
the public generally and by the wage- 
earners of America in particular. 

Americans must understand that 
even those who get this kind of wage 
increase do not really benefit. 

The price side of the wage-scale 
spiral promptly catches up with them. 
And meanwhile, tens of millions of 
consumers who can least afford it 
have had their purchasing power cut. 

These are the people on fixed in- 
comes or whose incomes are slow to 
rise in response to inflationary pres- 
sures—pensioners, social security recip- 
ients, beneficiaries of life insurance 
policies, school teachers, clergymen, 
Government workers and salaried em- 
ployees generally. 

All of these are robbed by inflation 
of part of the purchasing power they 
have every right to count on. 

Lost purchasing power means fewer 
productive jobs. 


Labor Union Monopoly 
Must Be Curbed 


To prevent the extension of these 
inflationary wage increases we need 
legislation to restore democracy and 
responsibility in our labor unions, to 
curb the present powers of the union 
dictators, and no less necessary in the 
public interest to redress the balance 
of power as between unions and man- 
agement. 

The principle of anti-trust should Be 
applied to this labor boss monopoly. 

Such legislation is not anti-union. 
Nor is it anti-labor. 

The cause of labor and of unionism 
will benefit by the application of 
proper checks and balances, just as 
the business community and the entire 
nation benefited by laws which put a 
limit on the exercise of power and pre- 
vented business organizations from 
taking advantage of one another and 
of the public. 

Our third problem is to make sure 
our Government will continue to serve 


all of our people and not merely spe- 
cial interest groups. 

I am certain that the President will 
once again propose corrective legis- 
lation to the Congress to protect our 
working people and businessmen, large 
and small, ea exploitation by un- 
scrupulous and corrupt union bosses. 

I fervently hope that the Congress 
will rise to its responsibility of meet- 
ing the real requirements of the situ- 
ation. 

I say the American people will not 
again be fooled by the Congress trying 
to pass a Milktoast bill, like the Ken- 
nedy-Ives Bill. 

Surely no thoughtful American can 
have listened to the revelations of the 
McClellan Committee without realiz- 
ing that the Government has very 
urgent legislative work to do in this 
field. 

I feel the imperative necessity for 
a clean-up of labor racketeering. 

I feel no less deeply about the polit- 
ical onrush of the organized part of 
American labor, gathered up in pha- 
lanx, its millions of dollars and thou- 
sands of trained political manipulators 
drawn up in battle formation to seize 
control over our government processes. 

It is reported that more than half of 
the Congressmen just elected are the 
beneficiaries of organized labor sup- 
port, financial or otherwise. 

This union success merely whets the 
bosses’ appetite for a greater conquest 
in 1960, as it whets their appetites for 
legislative rewards to be ground out 
between now and then. 

My friends, there was no victory, 
last November 4, for the Democrat 
Party as such. 

Like the Republican Party, the 
Democrats have no full-time precinct 
workers, vo full-time organizers, no 
nationwide slush fund amounting to 
millions of dollars with which to elect 
favorite sons, mo means by which to 
discipline non-conformists, no way to 
extract dues dollars for the support of 
whomever the bosses pick. 


But union bosses have these weap- 
ons, and it is these union bosses with 
the help of the Democrat Party, who 
won that fateful Tuesday a month ago 
—not the Democrat Party with the 
help of labor. 


Americans will watch with fasci- 
nated interest these next two years as 
the minions of this rampaging polit- 
ical combine move to reward their 
masters. 

The bald truth is that America to- 
day teeters on the precipice of a labor- 
bossed Congress—not Congress under 
either of the present political parties 
as they haye been known through the 
years. This means that the Congress 
will not ‘be guided by the traditional 
principles of either Party. 
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{ know of no time in our country’s 
history when the forces of intelligent 
conservatism have been in greater 
danger of obliteration. 

Nor has there been a time when this 
Government by, for and of all the peo- 
ple has been in greater danger of be- 
coming by, for and of a minority— 
not simply a minority of the American 
people, mind you, but a small minority 
even of our total working force. 

Right here I want to express myself 
as Clearly as I can on a phase of this 
matter that I consider of the utmost 
importance. 

I think it is high time that the 
American people demand that the 
political activity of organized labor be 
brought within reasonable bounds, and 
clearly governed by law—just as the 
political activity of all other individ- 
uals and groups in this nation are 
governed by law. 

I think it is absolutely un-American 
for labor bosses to be permitted to 
spend union dues in political efforts 
that are often in direct opposition to 
what the dues-paying union member 
himself wants. 

This must be corrected by law. 

If it is not, the march of political 
affairs in our country is easily pre- 
dictable. There will be no escaping 
Government dominated by a militant 
group of labor union bosses. 

Now I want to repeat an extremely 
fundamental point. 

There are those who assert that any 
remark critical of any activity of 
organized labor is anti-union in spirit 
and purpose. 

This is demagoguery at its very 
worst. 

Abuse in labor is just as bad for the 
working man as any other abuse in our 
system. 

I say that the best interest of Amer- 
ica’s working people and of the labor 
movement as a whole will be served 
by these badly needed reforms I have 
here proposed. 

Yet, in the face of all this, many 
businessmen believe that politics and 
business do not mix. Today, politics 
and business, just as politics and labor, 
are inseparable—and the businessmen 
of our country, by holding back from 
active participation in politics, are 
only contributing to the destruction of 
the way of life in which they believe 
and on which they depend. 

Sound political leadership, begin- 
ning with the President, must have the 
understanding and active support of 
those who want sound Government. 

Little can be accomplished by legis- 
lators who place the public interest 
above group interest if, on election 
day, they go down to defeat because 
of lack of support from responsibl: 


Citizens 


Those who want sound Government 
cannot leave political activity entirely 
to others, either at campaign time or 
between campaigns. 

Businessmen, especially, because of 
their knowledge of our economy, and 
their intimate awareness of the dangers 
of fallacious economic policies, must 
become active participants in political 
affairs. 

They must seize every opportunity 
to acquaint their employees, their asso- 
ciates, their neighbors in the commu- 
nity, and their civic leaders with the 
truth about economic growth and 
about inflation and its causes. 

They must understand that the polit- 
ical party of their choice is what they 
make it—either by their participation 
or lack of participation in its affairs 
and in its choice of candidates for 
office. 

Unless businessmen devote more of 
their time and effort and organizing 
abiliry—as well as their money—to 
unselfish politics directed to the great- 
est common good, Government by 
pressure groups will continue to grow. 

There would be heightened pres- 
sures for inflation all along the line 
and whatever economic expansion we 
would get would be through the in- 
vestment of Government money or 
credit rather than through private 
enterprise. 


Excessive Taxation Stunts 
Economic Growth 


This brings me back to the other 
factor which militates against our 
economic well-being and growth: tax- 
ation. 

Excessive taxation interferes with 
our economic growth just as surely as 
does a dollar whose value tomorrow is 
doubted. 

It interferes with the continuous 
private savings and investment of 
capital. 

It is the savings and investment of 
all of us, and of our fathers and grand- 
fathers, that have built our country 
into the productive marvel it is today. 
It is our continued savings and the 
savings of our children that will keep 
it that way and make it grow. 

Thus are the means provided to 
create and develop new products, to 
install new and more efficient ma- 
chines, to exploit the boundless scien- 
tific advances which are within our 
grasp. 

For the most part, this capital must 
be private capital, accumulated and in- 
vested by individual citizens or re- 
tained from the earnings of business 
enterprises. 

And we cannot have a vigorously 
growing economy within the frame- 
work of traditional American institu- 
tions unless we give greater incentives 


to private investment. How are these 
obstacles to be removed? 

We must do this by thoughtful, 
responsible tax reduction and reform. 

We must all recognize that our pres- 
ent tax structure is seriously outdated. 

It is a set of laws reflecting largely 
the prejudices and emergencies of the 
past, especially of World War II, when 
the goal was the confiscation of war 
profits, not the building of a sound 
peace-time economy. 

There is nothing to prevent our 
making plans now for a step-by-step 
program of progress toward a tax 
system more conducive to economic 
growth and improvement, and the 
effective initiation of this program 
should be timed with the improved 
Federal fiscal position that we can 
confidently expect in the very near 
future. 

We need a lower total Federal tax 
burden. 

We need schedules of personal and 
business tax rates that will give greater 
incentives to all Americans—individ- 
ual and corporate—to work, to save 
and to invest. 

We need greater flexibility im the 
tax treatment of depreciation to en- 
courage the rapid rate of investment 
in new machines and facilities on 
which an expanding economy and 
rising levels of living depend. 

We need a simpler excise system. 
It is inconceivable that anyone could 
endorse the present haphazard con- 
glomeration of varying excise rates on 
different products. 

The time has come for this nation 
to pledge itself to a program for 
achieving a tax structure more condu- 
cive to economic growth and rising 
levels of living for all Americans. 

In the absence of such a program, 
the American people as a whole are 
hurt through having fewer job oppor- 
tunities than would otherwise be 
available. 

The progress of our society is hurt 
because we fail to produce the abun- 
dance that we would otherwise have 
for human betterment. 

The nation’s safety is endangered 
by failing to achieve the rate of indus- 
trial growth of which we are capable. 

And the fiscal position of our Gov- 
ernment is hurt by losing the addi- 
tional revenues which a lively, more 
rapidly-expanding economy would 
produce. 

And I dare remind you that Russia 
is already challenging American indus- 
try for our export trade. Her capacity 
to produce is presently growing sub- 
stantially faster than America’s—an 
estimated eight percent for the past 
year, as compared to our recent 1.2 


(Continued on page 51) 














New Era 


In Office Methods 


By LAWRENCE W. DAY 


The author of this article holds a B.S. Degree in Business Administration 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology and since has been associated 
in sales work for Ingersoll Rand Co. and Chevrolet Motor Co., as produc- 
tion control manager for the Consolidated Machine Tool Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and as assistant controller for the Bullard Company from 1940 
to October 1955. He is now supervisor of office methods for the J. P. Stevens 
Co., of New York, and controiler of Mohican stores. 


@ A new era is coming to the office. 
Machines are being applied to improve 
the processing of paperwork just as 
they have been used in the shop to 
make manufacturing improvements. 
This does not mean that the office 
worker will be eliminated any more 
than automation can be universally 
applied in the factory. 

Dictating machines have not re- 
placed the secretary but they appear in 
many places and their use has certainly 
helped get more office work done. In 
like manner other office machines are 
being used to ease and speed the 
processing of paperwork. It is now 
evident that industrial engineering and 
machines have improved our produc- 
tion in the shop and many executives 
see the possibility of similar applica- 
tion of engineering and machines in 
the office. 


Electric Computers and Data 
Processing 


Electronic computers, integrated 
data processing, high-speed printer— 
these are new terms to many today 
just as milling, boring, drilling, shap- 
ing were new to the factory many years 
ago. Development has increased the 
power and application of manufactur- 
ing machines tremendously during the 
past 50 years; likewise the improve- 
ments in office machines indicate 
tremendous advances. 

Few people realize the number and 
complexity of operations required to 
move an order from receipt in the 
morning mail to interpretation, record- 
ing, stores, shipping, invoicing, cash 
receipt and dead file. It is much easier 
to see the operations in processing of a 
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piece of metal into a finished part than 
the similarity in processing an order. 
The order procedure is called “paper- 
work.” Many people shun this work as 
a necessary evil and concentrate on the 
manufacturing process as much more 
interesting and productive. 

Now office machine companies are 
beginning to show the steps performed 
to process paperwork. They are detail- 
ing the operations so management can 
see the multiplicity of detail and the 
reasons for delay from time of order 
receipt to shipment. Many have felt 
the frustration of delay in the paper- 
work and now something is being done 
to help this process by new tools and 
methods for the office. 

Some people may say, “Electronic 
computers are too big for my office.” 
This is a natural reaction when we read 
about or see the large-scale machines 
costing over a million dollars which 
are featured in news stories. Unfortu- 
nately, the development of these office 
machines is generally of necessity first 
for large volume applications. 

Undoubtedly that is why many are 
slow to realize the possibility of the” 
use of electronic machines. However, 
the advantages developed for the large 
office are becoming available more and 
more for the smaller office. Those who 
are not foresighted enough to take ad- 
vantage of these new tools are as surely 
falling behind as when a competitor 
buys a machine to make time saving in 
his shop and you do not make similar 
improvement. 

Most office management is familiar 
with the processing of a payroll. In 
a small company one clerk may use a 
calculator, adding machine, typewriter, 
pegboard and ball-point pen. In a 
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somewhat larger company bookkeep- 
ing machines may be used to get auto- 
matic totals, accuracy and speed which 
is not available on a purely manual 
basis. 


Preparation of Payroll 
by Office Computer 


This is the way a payroll is prepared 
today in a medium-sized business us- 
ing an electronic computer: 

First, a master card for each of the 
company’s 3,000 employees is created 
from roster records supplied by the 
personnel department. Each of these 
cards contains an employee’s home de- 
partment, his number, name, pay clas- 
sification, sub-department, base pay 
rate, retirement status, withholding tax 
exemption, social security number, and 
the date of his last wage increase. 

By punching from time records, they 
then record each employee’s shift, clock 
hours and overtime hours on his card, 
and the computer takes it from there. 
In one pass of the cards, it multiplies 
clock hours by rate to compute straight 
time earnings, the half-time premium 
for overtime work, and adds both 
amounts to get gross pay; figures the 
proper deduction for the retirement 
plan (a variable amount based on in- 
dividual pay), and computes with- 
holding tax on the basis of exemptions 
—thus producing the gross pay card 
for each employee. 

By high-speed mechanical collation, 
they then igter-file each gross pay card 
between a card showing the employee's 
earnings to date as of the previous 
payroll and a new, blank earnings-to- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Education and Industry 
Find a Meeting Ground 


By WILLIAM T, FisHeEr, Assistant Dean 
College of Insurance, University of Connecticut, 
and Director of MBA Program, Hartford 


@ AMONG the many problems facing 
education and industry, none is more 
important than the problem of grad- 
uate education. Contemporary culture 
and technology are constantly increas- 
ing in complexity. As a consequence, 
our industrial society needs an ever- 
increasing number of individuals 
whose education has extended beyond 
the undergraduate degree. Unfortu- 
nately, the proportion of the population 
free to engage in full-time graduate 
study to the exclusion of all other 
activity is likely to increase only 
slightly. Society's need for individuals 
with graduate education must be met 
in other ways. Education and industry, 
realizing this need, are approaching a 
meeting of minds. 

Recognizing the fact that there are 
many talented men in business and in- 
dustry who are willing to devote much 
of their leisure time to study and whose 
capabilities, previous educational and 
work experience, and strong motiva- 
tions insure excellent academic per- 
formance, the University of Connecti- 
cut Graduate School, in close coopera- 
tion with the School of Business 
Administration, instituted in Septem- 
ber, 1956, a program of graduate 
evening study leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 
Because of its central location, Hart- 
ford was chosen as*the center for the 
program. 

The program does not attempt to 
train the student in specialized areas 
of business activity. Its basic objective 
is to provide a significant learning ex- 
perience and a broadened managerial 
perspective to experienced executives 
in early or mid-career. In order to 
matriculate, a young executive must 
hold a bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved college or university, and he 
must have earned better than average 
grades. The program is designed pri- 
marily to serve those persons employed 
in business and industry whose pre- 


vious education has been in liberal arts 
or engineering. 

Because business is dynamic and 
constantly changing, the number and 
content of courses given, as well as the 
methods of instruction are periodically 
reviewed in order to assure accurate 
understanding of the contemporary 
business scene and to stimulate further 
the reasoning powers and self-disci- 
pline of the student. Starting in Sep- 
tember 1959, the MBA Program will 
require three and one-half years for 
completion provided the candidate en- 
rolls for two courses each semester. 
Degree requirements are as follows: 
Management Process and Human Re- 
lations, Applied Managerial Statistics I, 
Applied Managerial Statistics II, Ap- 
plied Managerial Economics, Personnel 
and Industrial Relations, Applied Man- 
agerial Accounting I, Applied Manage- 
rial Accounting II, Financial Manage- 
ment, Production Management (both 
semesters), Marketing Management 
(both semesters), Business and So- 
ciety, and Business Policy. 

Instruction is provided by the most 
experienced of the highly qualified 
professionl staff of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. Many 
instructors make use of the case method 
of instruction to provide the student 
with insight into his role in industry 
and to give him experience in the 
application of business techniques. Be- 
cause it is attuned to the needs of the 
times, the program is enjoying wide- 
spread interest and support. 

In September 1956, the program was 
initiated with an entering class of 
thirty-five highly qualified junior 
executives ranging in age from twenty- 
two to forty-two, with the majority in 
the twenty-five to thirty-five age 
bracket. Thirty-five additional students 
were admitted in September 1957 and 
again in September 1958. This brings 
to some 100 the number of persons 


admitted to the MBA Program to the 
present time. 

Junior executives from forty-four 
companies are presently pursuing the 
program. Among these companies are: 
Aetna Life, American Hardware Corp., 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Chand- 
ler-Evans, Chase Brass and Copper Co., 
Combustion Engineering, Connecticut 
General Life, Connecticut Bank and 
Trust, Connecticut Stamping and 
Bending, Dow Chemical, Drycor Felt, 
Emhart Manufacturing, Fafnir Bear- 
ing, G. Fox and Co., General Motors, 
Hartford Courant, Hartford Fire, Hart- 
ford Steel Ball Co., Kaman Aircraft, 
Pheonix Mutual Life, Royal Type- 
writer, Southern New England Tele- 
phone, Stanley Works, Travelers, 
Underwood Corporation, Union Car- 
bide, U.S. Rubber Co. and Hamilton 
Standard, Sikorsky and Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft, all divisions of United 
Aircraft Corporation. 

Present students hold degrees from 
forty-six umiversities and colleges 
from all sections of the country. 

That industry stands ready to co- 
operate with education in helping to 
meet the demands of an increasingly 
complex society is attested to by the 
writer, who has personally visited some 
fifty manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments in the Greater Hartford 
Area in connection with the MBA 
Program. He found interest in the pro- 
gram running high, even, in the ma- 
jority of cases, to the extent of subsidiz- 
ing employees who desire to pursue the 
degree. This is representative and in- 
disputable evidence of the trend toward 
a meeting of minds in education and 
industry. 

Education and industry can ill afford 
to gO separate ways in these times of 
severe technological, cultural and socio- 
logical change. Fortunately, both recog- 
nize their interrelated roles. More for- 
tunately, both are doing something 
about them. 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


@ RALPH S. HOWE, president of 
the New Britain Machine Co., New 
Britain, died recently after a short ill- 
ness. 

A nationally-known leader in the 
machine tool industry, Mr. Howe 
headed the New Britain machine man- 
ufacturing firm since March 1954. Be- 
fore that he had served as executive 
vice president and had been associ- 
ated with the company for 38 years. 

Mr. Howe has been a member of the 
board of directors of MAC since Jan- 
uary, 1956 and was also a director of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company's 
advisory board for Connecticut; New 
Britain National Bank, R. Hoe and 
Co., Koehler Aircraft Production Co., 
Storms Drop Forging Co. 

Mr. Howe was born in New York 
City, where he rceeived his early edu- 
cation. He was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1914. Early in his career 
as an engineer he was employed by 
the New York Shipbuilding Co., Cam- 
den, New Jersey, and the Standard Air- 
craft Co. in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

After World War I he was associ- 
ated with Scoville-Wellington Co. of 
New York, industrial management en- 
gineers, and in 1920 he came to the 
New Britain Machine Co. The follow- 
ing year he was named company comp- 
troller, later becoming general manager 
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of the machine tool division. In 1923 
he was promoted to assistant treas- 
urer. 

When the New Britain Machine Co. 
merged with the Gridley Machine Co. 
of Hartford in 1929 Mr. Howe was 
made a director, vice president and 
treasurer of the new Gridley Division 
of the company. Subsequent promo- 
tion in the parent New Britain Ma- 
chine Co. came in 1936 when he was 
elected treasurer; in 1937 a director; 
in 1944 a vice president, executive vice 
president in 1951 and president in 
1954. 

Mr. Howe is survived by his wife 
and two sons. 


@ JOHN D. OTIS has been appointed 
Middle Atlantic States sales manager 
of Business Forms, Inc., West Hart- 
ford, designers and manufacturers of 
precision business systems products, it 
has been announced by W. Mason 
Beekley, vice president and general 
sales manager. 

Mr. Otis was vice president of Ste- 
venson & Smith, Newark, New Jersey, 
immediately prior to joining the West 
Hartford firm. His appointment, ac- 
cording to Mr. Beekley, is another step 
in the company’s program of rapid 
expansion based on the development 
of specialized systems products and 
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the procurement of national sales rep- 
resentation. 


@ WALLACE S. WHITTAKER, for- 
merly a key production executive with 
General Motors, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Inc., West 
Hartford, the machine tool subsidiary 
of Penn-Texas Corporation. 

Mr. Whittaker, a member of the 
board of Pratt & Whitney, has also 
been elected chairman of the board of 
Potter & Johnston Company, a Pratt & 
Whitney subsidiary, and manufacturers 
of automatic turret lathes. 


@ DAVID J. CROMBIE has been ap- 
pointed vice president—administration 
of Underwood Corporation, according 
to a recent announcement by Frank 
Beane, president. 

He will continue to be responsible 
for personnel and industrial relations 
and in his broadened assignment will 
assume responsibility for insurance and 
bonding programs, real estate manage- 
ment, the corporate purchasing pro- 
gram, government security matters, of- 
fice services and general corporate ad- 
ministrative matters. 

A native of Hartford, site of the 
company’s manufacturing plant, Mr. 
Crombie joined Underwood in 1929 as 
a mail clerk. After graduating from 
Fordham University he worked as an 
engineer, personnel assistant and as- 
sistant works manager at Hartford. He 
was named director of manufacturing 
in 1953 and vice president of manu- 
facturing in 1955. He became vice 
president-personnel and industrial re- 
lations the following year. 


@ A NEW development laboratory 
of the Plastics and Resins Division, 
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A more direct link between its customers and company technical personnel responsible 
for improving plastics products has been established by American Cyanamid Company 
with the beginning of full-scale operations at its new Wallingford development labora- 
tory. Process and product development work for its Plastics and Resins Division is con- 
solidated here by a staff of 70 chemists, engineers and technicians. 


American Cyanamid Company, Wall- 
ingford, is now in full-scale operations, 
according to L. J. Francisco, general 
manager of the division. It is staffed 
by 70 chemists, engineers and tech- 
nicians. 

A pilot plant, constructed at the 
same time as the laboratory, has also 
been completed and is now in opera- 
tion. Both structures adjoin the com- 
pany’s present plastics production fa- 
cilities. 

The 260 by 160 foot laboratory will 
consolidate certain of the process de- 
velopment aid product development 
work of the division, previously car- 
ried out at the Stamford laboratories, 
the Bound Brook, N. J. plant, and at 
Wallingford. 

The laboratory has six work centers 
including thermosetting resins, ther- 
moplastic resins, pilot plant, physical 
testing, color laboratory, and molding 
engineering laboratory. Operations are 
divided into two separate functions; 
one, the chemical work; the other, 
fabrication or molding of materials 
representative of the use of the com- 
pany’s plastics. 


@ PROMOTION of Henry F. 
O'Shaughnessy to the position of works 


manager of the Chase Metal Works 
was announced recently by Gilbert R. 
Boutin, vice president-operations for 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., a subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Corporation. He 
succeeds Mr. Boutin, whose election 
as vice president of the brass concern 
was made known recently. 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy started as a 
trainee with Chase in April 1950 and 
has served in various foremanships in 
the Sheet and Tube mills, in produc- 
tion control, as administrative engi- 
neer and in June 1957 was promoted 
to general superintendent. 


@ ROBERT F. PROBST, secretary of 
The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, Berlin, has been elected a 
vice president of the utility. He will 
continue to serve as the company’s sec- 
retary. 

He joined the company in 1923 and, 
after varied experience in the account- 
ing department, was elected assistant 
secretary in 1942. He became secre- 
tary in 1951. 


@ THE OPENING of a new spring 
manufacturing plant in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has been announced by the New- 
comb Spring Corporation, Southington. 

Charles R. Porter, former sales man- 
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ager of the Connecticut factory has 
been named general manager. William 
Histon succeeds Mr. Porter as sales 
manager. 


@ A NEW CONCEPT in mechan- 
ical counters called “PlanetGear” has 
been developed by the Haydon ning 
ment Company, Waterbury, using z 
planetary gear drive to rotate the nu- 
merals, instead of the usual Geneva 
movement. 

The quick transfer of numbers is 
accomplished by means of a nylon cam 
and roller compensating device, which 
moves the planetary gear. There is no 
possibility of skips or misses, since 
the gears are always in mesh. 

An outstanding feature of the Hay- 
don counter is said to be the uniform 
low torque required to turn the drums. 
Any device capable of turning the first 
numeral drum is capable of driving the 
entire counter reliably, as there are no 
peak load points in the operation of the 
counter, such as when turning from 
999,999 to 000,000. The smooth roll- 
ing action of the planetary gears makes 
it possible to drive the counting wheels 
at continuous high speeds of 1000 rpm 
or 10,000 counts per minute. 


@ A NEW TWO-PAGE technical 
data bulletin available from Electric 
Regulator Corporation, Norwalk, de- 
scribes the new 30-finger Regohm volt- 
age regulator. 

Designated the 4K Regohm, the unit 
is designed to handle the heavy cur- 
rents encountered in battery charger 
applications and for exciter and main 
field generator control. 

Installed in a few minutes, the new 
unit requires no maintenance as it has 
no gears, bearings, pinions or other 
wearing parts which must be cleaned, 
oiled or replaced. Its plug-in feature 
allows rapid replacement with mini- 
mum equipment downtime. 


@ THE RETIREMENT of Horace C. 
Wilcox after 42 years of service to The 
International Silver Company, Meri- 
den, has been announced. 

Mr. Wilcox began his active career 
with International in 1916 as an order 
chaser, being promoted to order clerk 
prior to leaving for Army duty in 
World War I. Upon concluding mili- 
tary service he returned to the com- 
pany and soon became assistant man- 
ager of Factory N, a plated holloware 
plant. Later he was appointed director 
of all holloware sales and in 1929 was 
elected to the board of directors and 
became a member of the executive 
committee. Mr. Wilcox will continue 
as a director. 

At the time of his retirement he was 
manager of product planning, a divi- 
sion responsible for creating and co- 
ordinating new design ideas for all 
holloware and flatware production. 
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Looxing over one of the exhibits at the 
recent Industrial Gas show are Fred H. 
Faulstich, vice president of the Springfield 
Gas Light Company (left), and Gilbert 
J. Williams, executive vice president of 
The Connecticut Light and Power Co. The 
purpose of the show was to display the 
latest in industrial gas equipment to as- 
sist plant managers and engineers improve 
productive efficiency. Sponsoring com- 
panies were: The Bridgeport Gas Com- 
pany, CL&P, The Hartford Electric Light 
Company, The Hartford Gas Company, 
The Housatonic Public Service Company, 
The New Britain Gas Company, and The 
New Haven Gas Company. 


@THE AVAILABILITY of Air Jet 
Vacuum Cleaners has been announced 
by The Spencer Turbine Company, 
Hartford. The new portable units, al- 
ready being utilized by aircraft manu- 
facturers, have no moving parts, no 
motors and no electrical wiring. Hence 
there can be no sparking and the 
cleaners can be operated in hazardous 
areas with complete safety. 

Power to operate the units is ob- 
tained by connecting them to com- 
pressed air lines existing in the plant. 


@ SIDNEY A. STEWART has been 
named president of Chandler-Evans 
Corporation, West Hartford, by the 
company’s newly constituted board of 
directors. 

Until its incorporation in Delaware 
on January 2, Chandler-Evans, one of 
the country’s largest producers of air- 
craft fuel control systems and acces- 
sories, had been a division of Pratt & 
Whitney Company, West Hartford. 
Mr. Stewart had been its vice president 
and general manager. 


@ EDWARDS COMPANY, INC, 
Norwalk, 87-year-old electrical manu- 
facturer, has opened a new regional 
sales and service facility in Melrose 
Park, Illinois, it has been announced 
by R. L. Kempton, director of market- 
ing. In addition to housing the com- 
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pany’s central regional and Chicago 
district offices, the new installation 
will serve as a stock redistribution 
center. 

The Melrose Park center is described 
as another step in Edwards’ continuing 
expansion of sales and service installa- 
tions with stock redistribution facili- 
ties. The company, with plants and 
offices throughout the United States 
and Canada, manufactures more than 
2,000 electrical signaling, communi- 
cation and protection products for use 
in homes, industry and institutions. 


@ AWARD of a new $800,000 con- 
tract by the Army Signal Supply Ag- 
ency to the Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Hartford for communications 
equipment has been announced by 
John W. Wibel, president. The new 
contract is for telephone telegraph 
terminals, which are portable units 
permitting simultaneous transmission 
of telegraph pulses and speech. The 
telegraph signal utilizes a portion of 
frequency band used by the telephone 
channel for speech transmission. 

The company has also announced 
that the entire 90,218 shares of its 
Capital Stock recently offered to its 
stockholders was sold under the offer- 
ing. Over 97% of the warrants issued 
to stockholders of record were exer- 


cised. 


@ ALFRED W. BRAND, president 
of the William Brand & Co., Inc., 
Willimantic, has announced that 
American Enka Corp. has agreed to pur- 
chase the business of William Brand, 
producer of plastic insulated wire and 
cable for the radio, television, aircraft, 
missile, electronic and electrical indus- 
tries. 

American Enka, said to be the sec- 
ond largest rayon producer in the 
world, has plants in Enka, N.C., and 
Lowland, Tennessee. 

Mr. Brand stated that the basic con- 
sideration in the sale of the company 
was to accelerate the growth potential 
of the business by having available to 
it the greater financial resources and 
facilities of the new parent company. 
He said that the present management 
will continue to operate the Williman- 
tic plants under the same policies as 
in the past. 


@ AS PART of further expansion of 
its nationwide field organization, Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, has an- 
nounced the establishment of 14 new 
sales and service offices. The new fa- 
cilities bring the postage meter and 
business machine company’s branch 
and district operations in the United 
States and Canada to a total of 121. 
The new offices are in Beaumont, 
Texas; Bronx, New York; Columbia, 
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South Carolina; Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; Corpus Christi, Texas; Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire; Montgomery, 
Alabama; Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Roanoke, Virginia; Orlando, Florida; 
Springfield, Illinois; Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Evanston and Oak Park, Illinois. 


@ THE INTRODUCTION of the 
new PowerGrip Chuck Actuator, used 
to close a chuck or collet on a machine 
tool, has been announced by Power 
Grip, Inc., Rockfall. The device is said 
to eliminate the need for a rotating 
union, and to provide power for hold- 
ing either bar or chucking work. Air 
leaks and vibration are eliminated, and 
downtime for repairs is reduced. 

The actuator is said to be adaptable 
to automatic operation. When com- 
bined with automatic work loading and 
unloading devices, it can eliminate the 
need for an operator. It is a non-ro- 
tating air or hydraulic cylinder, 
mounted on ball bearings. The cylin- 
der’s thrust is transmitted through the 
bearings to the machine's rotating 
spindle and draw tube. 

The actuators are made in several 
standard sizes, from 4-34” to 12” 
piston diameter, and in other sizes to 
meet special requirements. 


@ WILLIAM E. BRIDGETT has 
been added to the sales staff of the 
Apothecaries Hall Division of the 
Hubbard-Hall Chemical Company of 
Waterbury, according to an announce- 
ment by Frederick Kellogg, president. 

Mr. Bridgett was formerly in charge 
of metal finishing for the Stanley- 
Judd Division of the Stanley Works 
and has more recently represented 
Hanson-VanWinkle Munning in the 
sale of metal finishing equipment and 
supplies. 


@ THE DEVELOPMENT of a 
unique and ingenuous finished bore 
stock sprocket assembly has been an- 
nounced by Whitney Chain Company. 
According to the company, “Selecta- 
Bore” sprockets provide a complete 
line of over six hundred possible pitch, 
teeth and bore size combinations for 
better and faster service to customers, 
yet reduce the distributors’ inventory 
items by two-thirds for the range of 
sprockets previously required. 

The new type sprocket is said to 
permit the distributor to fill his cus- 
tomers’ finished bore sprocket require- 
ments by assembling interchangeable 
plates and hubs. The combination thus 
available provides a complete line of 
finished bore sprockets with a mini- 
mum inventory of sprockets. Each as- 
sembled spgocket is ready for installa- 
tion by the user, complete with stand- 
ard keyway and setscrew. 


@ CUSTOM-MADE shims of alumi- 








num, produced by the Laminated Shim 
Company, Glenbrook, and known by 
the trade name of Laminum, are now 
available with lamination thicknesses 
of .002” or .003”. The product was 
formerly made of .003” laminations 
only. 

The aluminum foil laminations used 
in the manufacture of Laminum con- 
form to U. S. Specifications QQ-A-561. 
The product is also made of part solid, 
part laminated aluminum, conforming 
with Boeing Process Specifications 
BAC-5430 and Boeing Materials Spe- 
cifications BAC-1524. 

A catalog page “Revised Engineer- 
ing Data” details the specifications for 
Laminum Shims of aluminum, as well 
as of stainless, mild steel and brass. 
Copies are available from the company. 


@ DESIGNED primarily for large 
castings, a new line of sisalphenolic 
material has been developed by Rogers 
Corporation, Rogers. It offers medium 
impact and medium-high impact 
strength at low cost. 

The new materials, named RX-825 
and RX-831, are basically two-step 
molding compounds which can be per- 
formed and molded on conventional 
equipment. The materials are avail- 
able in nodular form. 


@ THE HUMPHREY FABRICA- 
TING CORP. of Unionville has an- 
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Hamilton Standard, observing its 40th anniversary, has grown from its original 10,000 
square foot home at Homewood, Pennsylvania (inset) to its present modern million and 
a half square foot plant at Windsor Locks. Twelve men were employed in the first plant. 
Today, as a division of United Aircraft Corporation, it has over 7,000 employees. 


nounced that it has changed its name 
to Fabricon Corp. 

According to President Malcolm 
Fields, the new name was chosen to 
symbolize the company’s expansion in 
the plastic fabricating field. 
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@ CHARLES ECKLUND has been 
appointed vice president-manufactur- 
ing of Dictaphone Corporation, ac- 
cording to an announcement by C. K. 
Woodbridge, chairman of the board. 

Prior to his appointment Mr. Eck- 
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With all the paperwork engulfing 
most companies today, business forms 
engineered to meet your specific 
requirements offer one of the most 
effective ways of reducing overhead. 


From purchasing, through engineering 
and production, to billing, “Engineered” 
business Forms from TAB Forms & Sys- 
tems, Inc., can show you how to reduce 
your “red tape corpuscle” count. 


Call or write today for an analysis of 
your system no @bligation, of course. 


TAB Forms & Systems, Inc. 
74 Granby Street 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 

© Telephone CHapel 2-7715 
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An architect’s cutaway diagram shows the interior of The Connecticut Light and Power 
Company’s new underground electric dispatching center now being constructed at South- 
ington. The center, one of the first structures of its kind in the United States, is de- 
signed to resist the danger of radio-active fall-out in case of enemy attack. 


lund had been director of manufac- 
turing. In his new post he will be in 
charge of all manufacturing at Dicta- 
phone’s Bridgeport plants. He will 
also be responsible for the operation 
of the new Dictaphone plant in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Ecklund’s association with Dic- 
taphone goes back to 1920 when he 
started as a toolmaker with the Colum- 
bia Graphophone Corporation, direct 
corporate antecedent of today’s Dicta- 
phone Corporation. Since then, he has 
held several different posts, among 
them foreman of the assembly depart- 
ment, assistant superintendent, super- 
visor of tools and methods, and super- 
intendent and manager of manufactur- 


ing. 


@ CHARLES F. ROBERTSON, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the New Britain 


Spring Co., Inc., died recently after a 
short illness. 

Born in Albert Mines, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, Mr. Robertson came to 
the United States when he was twelve 
years old. Before forming the New 
Britain Spring Company 40 years ago, 
he was associated with the Corbin 
Motor Vehicle Corp. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Estelle R. Dorau, of New Britain. 


@ SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC, 
New Haven, has announced the sale 
of the assets of its Lighting Division, 
located in Milford, to Trans-Lite, Inc. 

Harry W. Jones, Jr., who was man- 
ager of Safety's Lighting Division, is 
president of Trans-Lite, Inc. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jones, Trans-Lite is a new 
firm organized to “perpetuate and ex- 
pand the lighting fixture line of which 
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Safety has long been a supplier to the 
transportation industry, primarily the 
railroads, since 1887.” 

The Lighting Division has also de- 
veloped and furnished fixtures for the 
aircraft and marine industries and also 
for special commercial installations. 
Among the more recent developments 
have been special approach lights on 
aircraft carriers and reading lights for 
the new Boeing 707 jet transports. 


@ THE NEWLY REORGANIZED 
Sessions Clock Company, Forestville, 
manufacturers of fine clocks for 145 
years, has just introduced a historic 
new development in clocks known as 
the Sessions Chronometric Cordless 
Clock which features a revolutionary 
time-keeping concept—the chrono- 
metric governed motor. 

This new chronometric motor is said 
to make the Sessions Chronometric 
Cordless Clock the most accurate and 
reliable clock today because it is com- 
pletely unaffected by power cut-offs or 
variations in battery voltage or change 
in load on the motor. It is independent 
of any power station since it requires 
no cords or plugs, and is unique in 
that it keeps absolute accuracy even 
when the battery runs down and is 
practically “dead.” 

Development of the new clock 
comes upon the heels of a complete 
reorganization at the Sessions Clock 
Company, whose management was re- 
cently taken over by A. W. Haydon, 
president of the A. W. Haydon Co., 
Waterbury, manufacturers of preci- 
sion timers, controls and instruments. 
The reorganization also includes the 
establishment of a new sales headquar- 
ters at the Forestville plant and offices, 
under the direction of Frank D. Too- 
hey, newly-appointed director of sales 
at the Sessions Clock Company. 


@ CONTACTS, INCORPORATED, 
Wethersfield, has announced that mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities and im- 
proved techniques now allow the offer- 
ing of a new dense, non-porous, stress- 
free contact which is permanently 
bonded to rivet or backing, up to the 
melting temperature of the metal. 
This will prove more functional and 
more economical than brazed contacts 
of medium to large size silver or silver 
alloy, according to the company. The 
new bonding process provides maxi- 
mum strength and corrosion resistance, 
improves electrical and thermal con- 
ductivity, and eliminates contact sur- 
face contamination by brazing solders. 


@ CHANGES in the top corporate 
staff of Associated Spring Corporation, 
Bristol, have been announced by Car- 
lyle F. Barnes, president. E. L. Goff, 


executive vice president, has been 
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named senior vice president; W. E. 
Froehlich, vice president-marketing 
and research and development, has 
been named vice president-engineer- 
ing; and F. E. Crist, director of indus- 
trial relations, becomes director of ad- 
ministration. 

In his new position Mr. Goff will 
represent the corporation in civic and 
legislative affairs on the national, 
state and local levels, and will act to 
keep the officers and corporate staff 
abreast of all business and political 
matters which affect the interests of 
the company. 

Mr. Froehlich will direct the 
planned emphasis on engineering 
functions, including product engineer- 
ing, production engineering and in- 
dustrial engineering. In addition, he 
will continue to direct the research and 
development activities of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Crist will serve as the adminis- 
trative executive on operational activ- 
ities of the divisions and will also con- 
tinue to direct industrial relations and 
personnel. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of John C. 
Wagner, Jr., to the post of executive 
vice president and general manager of 
Shore Line Industries, Clinton, has 
been announced by Howard M. Wall, 
president. Mr. Wagner has been asso- 
ciated with the firm for several years. 

A reorganization of the firm’s per- 
sonnel also includes John J. Rapp, in 
charge of production; Robert J. Clif- 
ford as chief engineer; and George 
Anderheggen as sales manager. 

Shore Line Industries, Inc. has for 
many years extruded, printed and con- 
verted polyethylene film for food and 
industrial packaging. 


@ THE SOLE MARKETING and 
distribution rights for the Bridgeport- 
Ware line of the Bridgeport Brass Co. 
have been obtained by Wallace Sil- 
versmiths, it has been announced 
jointly by Austin R. Zender, president 
of Bridgeport Brass Co. and H. Stuart 
Stone, president of Wallace Silver-, 
smiths. 

The Bridgeport-Ware Division 
makes a complete line of cooking uten- 
sils, including skillets, saute pans, 
griddles and dutch ovens, featuring the 
unique “magic heart of copper,” a 
special patented process of laminating 
sheets of stainless steel and copper. 


@ WILLIAM D. KIRBY has been 
elected president of Bauer & Co., 
Hartford, according to an announce- 
ment by John H. Bauer, chairman of 
the board of directors. The firm is an 
electrical contractor and manufacturer 
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William Collins, president of Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., and Alfred C. Fuller, 
founder and chairman of Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, help raise traditional roof-tree to 
signal “topping out” of plant’s frame. The new $5,500,000 Fuller Brush plant is sched- 
uled to be ready for occupancy by October 1959. 


of special electrical and controlled 
temperature equipment. 

Mr. Kirby, who joined Bauer in 
1948, was formerly executive vice pres- 
ident in charge of both the electrical 
contracting and manufacturing divi- 
sions of the company. 


Other executive changes announced 
by Mr. Bauer are: John T. Dolan, 
named vice president—director of en- 
gineering; Frank B. Bauer, elected vice 
president—director of manufacturing; 
J. Wilbur Bauer, elected treasurer- 
secretary, and Francis T. Fenn, Jr., 


named to the company’s board of di- 
rectors. 


@ ARTHUR B. GOETZE, president 
of Western Electric Company, will be 
the main speaker at the ninth annual 
Connecticut Personnel Conference to 
be held March 31 at Yale University, 
New Haven. Mr. Goetze will discuss 
“Management's New Dimensions” at 
the evening session of the conference 
in Yale’s Woolsey Hall. 

Other speakers include James J. 
Bambrick, assistant manager of labor 
relations, The Standard Oil Company; 
Frank J. Jasinski, research associate at 
Yale University; Dr. Henry H. Kessler, 
director of the Kessler Institute of Re- 
habilitation in Newark, N. J.; William 
Onken, Jr., director of management 
development for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and O. Glenn Saxon, 
professor of economics at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The Conference is sponsored by the 
Connecticut Personnel Association in 
cooperation with the department of 
industrial administration at Yale Uni- 
versity. Reservations for the confer- 
ence—or any of its three sessions— 
can be made by contacting Rudolph 
A. Meyer at the American Brass Com- 
pany, Waterbury, or any member of 
the organization. 
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@ TO MEET the most critical speci- 
fications, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Waterbury, is now producing 
strip and sheet on its new Sendzimir 
Rolling Mill equipped with automatic 
as well as manual control devices that 
are said to be able to hold gauge tol- 
erances to much closer than generally 
accepted industry standards. 

This is accomplished by means of a 
coordinated control system which in- 
cludes two non-contacting “Accuray” 
measuring units and an “Accuray” 
automatic workroll positioning -con- 
troller. The measuring units, each of 


which incorporates a radioisotope 
source and detector, are non-contacting 
gauges which can traverse the strip 
under control of pneumatic position- 
ing devices and thus provide continu- 
ous readings at any desired point on 
the surface of the moving metal with- 
out touching it. 

The mill is also equipped with con- 
trolling tensiometers on each reel 
which, by maintaining constant strip 
tension, aid still further in maintaining 
uniformity in gauge, from side to side 
and end to end of the coil during re- 
duction. 


- why do I have CMS? 


I know that they provide 
surgical-medical coverage at the 
lowest possible cost. All CMS in- 
come is used for benefits to mem- 
bers or services performed for 
members; none of the income is 
used as profit for private parties 
or stockholders. 


Sure, I believe in the profit sys- 
tem. But where one of the basic 
necessities of life is concerned, I’m 
very happy that medical-surgical 
coverage can be provided for me 
at cost. 


This is just what CMS is doing. 
With the cooperation and respect 
of Connecticut physicians it is pro- 
viding Connecticut people with an 
opportunity to obtain surgical- 
medical coverage at cost. I think 
it’s a very good idea. 
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@ ALEXANDER S. BASIL has been 
made vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing for Rockbestos Products 
Corporation, New Haven, it has been 
announced by Albert S. Redway, pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Basil moves up from the posi- 
tion of works manager which he has 
held since he joined Rockbestos in July 
1957, following more than thirty years 
with the United States Rubber Com- 


pany. 


@ HARRY E. GRAVLIN, JR., has 
joined Hamilton Standard, division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, Windsor 
Locks, as production manager. In this 
newly-established post he will be re- 
sponsible for factory, purchasing and 
production product operations. 

Mr. Gravlin was manager of manu- 
facturing services for the Parts and 
Equipment Division of Chrysler Cor- 
poration prior to joining Hamilton. 
He is a member of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, and the Foundry- 
men’s Society. 


@ THE PROMOTION of Robert M. 
Clarke to the post of vice president in 
charge of sales has been announced by 
the Eastern Steel and Metal Company, 
West Haven. 

A native of New Britain, Mr. Clarke 
served for many years in the sales de- 
partment of the Stanley Works. Prior 
to joining Eastern Steel as sales man- 
ager, he held a similar post with Pre- 
cision Steel in Bridgeport, a subsidiary 
of Solar Steel Corp. 


@ MORE THAN 400 PERSONS, in- 
cluding many electrical contractors and 
wholesalers, attended the Open House 
sponsored by The Arrow-Hart & Hege- 
man Electric Co. of Hartford, manu- 
facturer of wiring devices, motor con- 
trols and other electrical equipment, to 
celebrate the opening of its new Los 
Angeles warehouse and office. 

Facilities in the ‘new Arrow-Hart 
building include a modern office and 
warehouse, with loading docks, ade- 
quate parking facilities for cars and 
trucks, and air conditioning. The 
building will be the headquarters for 
Arrow-Hart personnel servicing the 
electrical industry in the area com- 
prised of Southern California, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Southern Utah and 
Southern Nevada. 


@ CHANGES in several top execu- 
positions have been announced by The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Brit- 
ain. 

Keith T. Middleton and Richard F. 
Cooper were elected administrative 
vice presidents. Mr. Middleton, who 
will retain the office of secretary, was 
formerly vice president and secretary- 














treasurer. Mr. Cooper was formerly 
vice president-manufacturing. 

Both will assist President Clarence 
G. Rosensweig in the administration 
of the company. Mr. Middleton will 
have direct responsibility for treasury 
and general accounting, purchasing, 
labor relations, personnel, legal matters 
and other special assignments. Mr. 
Cooper will be responsible for coordi- 
nation of the manufacturing, sales and 
engineering divisions and for other 
special assignments. 

Other changes include the election 
of Robert W. Powell, general sales 
manager to vice president-sales; the 
appointment of Franklin S. Atwater, 
general works manager, to succeed Mr. 
Cooper as vice president-manufactur- 
ing, and the election of Randolph B. 
Robert to succeed Mr. Middleton as 
treasurer. 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of Charles 
F. Scifres as treasurer and controller 
has been announced by The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation of North Haven. 
Mr. Scifres was formerly associated 
with Arthur Young & Company, ac- 
countants, New York, and Hitemp 
Wires, Inc., of Westbury, New York, 
where he served as comptroller. 


@ THE RETIREMENT of Rodman 
W. Chamberlain, vice president in 
charge of sales, The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, has been announced by 
John C. Cairns, president. 

Mr. Chamberlain has served more 
than 44 years with the company, hav- 
ing joined its sales force shortly after 
his graduation from Williams College 
in 1914. He was appointed successively 
as Eastern sales manager, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager and general sales 
manager, and in 1946 was appointed 
vice president in charge of sales. 


@ FREDERICK J. GREENLEAF 
has been appointed purchasing agent 
of The Bristol Brass Corporation, Bris- 
tol, succeeding the late C. V. Chapin. 

Edward Montella has been named 
to succeed Mr. Greenleaf as assistant 
purchasing agent. 


@ A NEW AND UNIQUE engi- 
neering facility designed to test sen- 
sitive fuel control mechanisms under 
conditions of searing heat similar to 
that generated by friction in super- 
sonic flight has been opened for ex- 
perimental and development testing 
at Chandler-Evans Corporation, West 
Hartford. 

In announcing the company’s new 
Thermo-Research Center, Sidney A. 
Stewart, president of Chandler-Evans, 
stated that the entire test facility, in- 
corporating the most advanced designs 
in instrumentation and construction, 
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by companies throughout the aviation 
industry. However, the facility is pri- 
marily designed to test new CECO fuel 
controls and pumps for high speed 
aircraft and missile application where 
temperatures far exceed those normally 
experienced under present operational 
conditions. 


@ THE ELECTION of William H. 
Preston to the position of executive 
vice president of Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co., a subsidiary of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation, has been announced 
by President Glenn P. Bakken. 

Mr. Preston joins Chase from Joy 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturers of mining and construc- 
tion equipment, where he has held 
several key executive positions in both 
general manufacturing and sales. 


@ BRIDGEPORT has become the 
headquarters for General Electric’s 
chemical and metallurgical division in 
part of a reorganization announced re- 
cently. 

At the same time, the construction 
materials division, with headquarters 
in Bridgeport, and the measurements 
and industrial products division, of 
West Lynn, Mass., will be dissolved. 
Operations at the Bridgeport plant 
now attached to the construction ma- 
terials division will be put under the 
chemical and metallurgical division 
whose headquarters moves to Bridge- 
port from Pittsfield. 

In his announcement, GE President 
Robert Paxton said that no physical 
shift of manufacturing facilities is now 
contemplated. 


@ DAVID H. FIELDS has been pro- 
moted to assistant director of research 
and development of The American 
Thread Co., it has been announced by 
P. S. Howe, Jr., company president. 
Mr. Fields, who makes his head- 
quarters at the Willimantic Mills, has 
been associated with the company’s re- 
search and development activity since 
joining American Thread in July 1949. 
Most recently he has been serving as 
senior dyestuff chemist. In his new ca- 
pacity he becomes*the’ assistant to di- 
rector of research, Howard D. Corkum. 


@ MAYNOR TOOL AND CUT- 
TER CO., Milford, has announced the 
production of a new inexpensive car- 
bide insert marking tool for layouts, 
scoring and scribing on all ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals, hardened steel, 
glass, ceramics, plastics, tile, transite, 
formica and fiberglass. 

The tool is equipped with a pow- 
erful magnet on the = end 
which acts as a holder for starting 
tacks, brads, nails and screws in hard- 
to-get-at places. The small diameter of 


the magnet allows the removal of chips 
from holes, tests materials and re- 
trieves miniature parts. 

The carbide insert tip is diamond 
ground to the correct angle for extra 
long life and is easily resharpened. The 
thin-line pencil body is of anodized 


aluminum. 


@ “STRIPLITE,” a single dry salt 
which is described as a new, non-acid 
material for removing rust, scale and 
black oxide from steel, has been an- 
nounced by Du-Lite Chemical Corp., 
Middletown. 

The Striplite salt is dissolved in 
water at a ratio of from one to four 
pounds per gallon and the solution is 
used at 180° F. to boiling. If necessary, 
it can also be used electrolytically. Ac- 
tivity of the solution is proportionate 
to its strength, temperature, and the 
presence or absence of electric current. 


@ DANIEL W. NORTHRUP, pres- 
ident of The Henry G. Thompson & 
Son Company, New Haven, has an- 
nounced the election of three new 
members to the company’s board of 
directors. 

They are Professor Arthur Phillips, 
former chairman of the department 
and presently Professor of Metallurgy 
at Yale University; William J. Falsey, 
senior partner of Charles W. Scranton 
& Co., investment brokers of New Ha- 
ven, and Frank E. Callahan, partner of 
Wiggin & Dana, counselors at law, also 
of New Haven. 

The Thompson Company manufac- 
tures the well-known “Milford” line of 
saw blades sold nationally to the in- 
dustrial and metal working fields. 


@ A NEW BROCHURE, “5 Re- 
ports” (No. S-503) has been issued by 
Royal McBee Corporation, Data Proc- 
essing Division, Port Chester, New 
York. The booklet states “Any manu- 
facturing enterprise can be effectively 
managed with these 5 quick reports.” 

The reports are: Profit and Loss 
Statement; Daily Labor Report by De- 
partments; Weekly Cost Recovery Re- 
port by Departments; Weekly Load 
and Excess Cost Report; Monthly Plant 
Operating Statement. Typical exam- 
ples of all reports are illustrated. 

The brochure outlines that the re- 
ports can be created from the source 
material of Keysort marginally 
punched cards, which are the original 
documents. Also illustrated are the ba- 
sic processing steps for Keysort cards 
of notching, sorting and tabulating 
directly to the reports. 


‘ 


@ THE BUS§NESS of Diamond Tool 
& Die Works, Hartford, has recently 
been combined with Parsons Diamond 
Products, Inc., West Hartford. 
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% % a compact data processing “package” to 
cut clerical costs in any size company. 

% % a desk-size computer for virtually any firm 
employing over 100 persons. 

% % an electric typewriter with an entirely new 
keyboard design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on 
the way. For simpler, less costly ways to master 
paperwork, call Underwood. The advice you'll re- 
ceive is based on 64 years of experience. Prod- 
ucts are backed by over 2000 expert servicemen. 
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ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
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All that paperwork can mean less than 
nothing . . . unless it’s based on up-to-the- 
minute “facts in figures”. Figures on 
production and processing that prevent 


errors, delays, shortages, over-runs . . . that 
indicate maintenance and replacement 
needs . . . that improve work scheduling 
and quality control . . . and give workers a 
fair basis for wage and incentive payments. 
What’s more, built into your products, 
Veeder-Root Counters will give you a new 
sales pitch . . . even prove your product’s 
guarantee in service. Yes, you can count on 
Veeder-Root Countrol in countless ways. . . 
to your profit. Let us show you how. Write: 





You always “Know the score” when you count on Veeder-Root! 
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9 Vary-Tally Multiple Unit 

* w=” _ Hand-operated Counter. 

9 Easy keyboard action. All 

_ units on same row reset 

‘ instantly to zero with one turn 
of knob. Supplied in practically any 
number of units, in any arrangement. 


Everyone can Count on 
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New High-Speed Predetermining 
Counter, Series 1522, features instant 
lever reset plus quick and easy setting 
of predetermined number. Speeds up 
to 6,000 rpm. Also supplied without 
predetermining feature. 





New “Count-Pak", acompleteelectronic count- 
ing package for use where high speed, long 
life and instant reset are required. Rated at 
20,000 counts per minute (with added decade 
speeds run up to 200,000 cpm). Completely 
transistorized. Photohead adaptable to any 
job. Several other ‘“‘Count-Paks”’ available, 


Veeder-RooOt wc. 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Conn. * Greenville,S.C. © Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
New York © Los Angeles *« San Francisco * Montreal 
® Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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The combined facilities are expected 
to provide more complete equipment 
for meeting industrial diamond tool 
requirements and will be located at 22 
Grassmere Avenue, West Hartford. 


@ EDWARD W. COOPER has been 
elected to the post of treasurer of the 
Hartford Steel Ball Co., Inc. 

A graduate of Hillyer College, Mr. 
Cooper has been associated with the 
Hartford firm for twelve years. 


@ SIKORSKY Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, Stratford, 
is intensifying and accelerating its re- 
search program in all areas of lift air- 
craft, it has been announced by Mi- 
chael E. Gluhareff, engineering man- 
ager. 

Philip L. Michel, formerly head of 
the engineering research section, has 
been named chief of advanced research 
at Sikorsky. 

Mr. Gluhareff said in his announce- 
ment that the advanced research per- 
sonnel will work for the development 
of the type of vehicles that will meet 
the needs of modern military mobility, 
fast inter-city transportation, and a 
wide variety of cargo-carrying and 
construction jobs. 


Crisis in Collective Bargaining 
(Continued from page 10) 


recommendation to an audience com- 
posed almost entirely of personnel 
specialists. Within an hour they were 
asked to record on a questionnaire 
what, as a result of their participation 
in this particular meeting, they would 
like to see on the agenda for next year’s 
meeting. Not a single one recom- 
mended that next year's meeting in- 
clude even preliminary discussion of 
knowing and understanding themselves 
and their impact upon others. I wonder 
how you would account for the diffi- 
culty of getting this important phase 
of administration on the agenda. My 
explanation is this: consciously or un- 
consciously we realize that knowing 
and understanding ourselves as others 
see us calls for more courage and more 
perseverance than any project we have 
yet undertaken. 


Importance of 
Self-Understanding 


At the annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut in 
September, 1957, a psychiatrist partici- 
pated as one of the speakers. He is 
one of the outstanding clinical psychia- 
trists in our state. Here are two ex- 
cerpts from the talk delivered by Dr. 
Franklin S. DuBois: “Understanding 
one’s self and the effect of one’s person- 


ality on others must be a continuing 
daily effort if one is to have good 
interpersonal relations and minimize 
stressful situations. Clinical experience 
overwhelmingly supports the maxium 
that the better one knows oneself, the 
smoother are one’s relations with others 
and the stronger is one’s emotional 
health.” Postpone, if you will, under- 
taking this difficult project of self- 
understanding but do so with a full 
realization of the long term effects 
upon the whole process of adminis- 
tration. 


Dedication to Principle 
Pays Rich Rewards 


I’m going to end my discussion on a 
personal note. Thirty-eights years ago, 
as I returned from overseas in World 
War I, I decided from that time on to 
dedicate my life to trying to improve 
the lot of people at the places where 
they work. In those days there were no 
courses to help implement such ideas. 
There wasn’t even a textbook. If one 
wanted to prepare for the execution of 
that decision in the early 1920's he had 
to do it on his own steam. By now 
more than half of my life has been 
devoted to trying to execute that decis- 
ion. I have been through about every- 
thing that can happen to one who dedi- 
cates himself to the profession of per- 
sonnel administration. I have reached 
the depths of frustration and disillu- 
sionment and the heights of life’s 
richest rewards. I have been called 
everything from Santa Claus to Bol- 
shevik with all the appropriate modify- 
ing terms to give descriptive, and some- 
times profane, emphasis. 

Why I am saying these things? Be- 
cause to me a career in the personnel 
function of business is something very 
special. I know the role of many people 
in this audience has been hard and 
will continue to be so. Enhancing hu- 
man values in business administration 
is a terrifically tough assignment. There 
are many qualifications for the execu- 
tion of this assignment. They may be 
summed up in just one word—con- 
science! The personnel administrator, 
the specialist in personnel administra- 
tion, should be the conscience of the 
organization with which he is associ- 
ated. He is the conscience no matter 
what others may be, no matter what 
the trials and tribulations. Despite the 
bitterness and the frustration he has 
to be the conscience of his organiza- 
tion. He has to fight everlastingly for 
principle against expediency. Those 
who have what it takes to dedicate 
themselves to work for principles 
rather than expediency are sure to reap 
rich rewards and to bring enduring 
honor to this truly great profession of 
personnel administration. 
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THE GEORGE ELLIS 
COMPANY is devoted to 
the highly specialized 
field of INDUSTRIAL AIR 
CONDITIONING and 
REFRIGERATION 
Whether your job is 
large or small, you will 
find our staff ready to 
solve your particular 
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Call FRASSE fs 
for 
COMPLETE 


CARBON AND 
ALLOY STEEL 


They can and will—if you let Frasse stocks be your inventory! 
Your cost for steel ready for use will be less. You’ll save the cost 
of labor, handling, processing and obsolescence...free plant space 
and idle capital for profitable use. You incur no expense until mate- 
rial is needed...then only the cost of steel—not the purchase price 
PLUS the high cost of possession. 





















With Frasse stocks as your inventory, you can pick from 20 SERVICE 
different grades—any one of 2001 sizes. For, Frasse carries a com- Frasse Carbon and Alloy 
plete range of carbon bars and shafting as well as commercial and Stocks Include: 
aircraft quality alloys. There’s always a size and grade for any a Hosen te 
application ...immediately available. nabs 1983 aa 

. - : ‘ B1113 Ledl 4142 

Weigh the advantages of this modern solution to steel inventory B1113X a : £4340 

problems. You get broad selection, fast deliveries—and the help of C1117 8620 E8740 


4140 H.T. © 4142 H.T. 
Precision Shafting * Special Finish 
Turned & Polished Shafting ¢ Drill Rod 
4130 Aircraft Quality Sheets 


specialists that offer a wealth of technical information and problem- 
solving techniques. Place future orders for the carbon and alloy 
bars you need with Frasse—your Steel Service Center. You’ll find 
it convenient...and far more economical than maintaining your 
own inventory. 


Peter A. ||\| FTASSE\||| & Co., Inc. 





YOUR STEEL 
SERVICE CENTER 


New York 13, N.Y. Philadelphia 29, Pa. Buffalo 7, N.Y. Syracuse 1, N.Y. Hartford 1, Conn, 
17 Grand St. 3911 Wissahickon Ave. P.O. Box K, Sta. B P.O. Box 1267 P.O. Box 1949 
WaAlker 5-2200 BAldwin 9-9900 BEdford 4700 HOward 3-8655 JAckson 9-6861 
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By Fredrick H. Waterhouse 
Counsel 


Can the company lay off employees 
in the bargaining unit while pecmit- 
ting apprentices, who are not in the 
bargaining unit, to perform bargain- 
ing unit work? 


Here's What Happened! 


The company and the union had 
previously discussed and tried to agree 
on an apprenticeship program with a 
ratio of apprentices to bargaining unit 
employees but had never been able to 
reach an agreement; nevertheless the 
company continued to conduct the 
same apprentice program it had op- 
erated tor years. The union was suc- 
cessful in getting an agreement limit- 
ing the amount of bargaining unit 
work leaders and supervisors might 
perform in the event of a reduction in 
bargaining unit work. When work be- 
came slack the company laid off cer- 
tain employees in the bargaining unit 
while permitting apprentices to per- 
form bargaining unit work. The union 
claimed that the apprentices must dis- 
continue doing bargaining unit work 
before the company can properly lay 
off employees in the bargaining unit. 
Unless this is done, claims the union, 
the apprentices are being given senior- 
ity rights in the bargaining unit which 
they do not have under the contract. 
The apprenticeship program did re- 
quire training which involved doing 
bargaining unit production work and 
this had been accepted as proper and 
necessary by both parties. However, 
with lay offs occurring, the union 
claimed that unless apprentices were 
laid off before bargaining unit em- 
ployees were dismissed, apprentices 
might be used on long runs and thus 
be doing bargaining unit work, not 
merely as incidental to their training, 
but for production purposes as well. 


Must the company discontinue all 
bargaining unit work incidental to 
apprentice training before laying off 
bargaining unit employees? 


The arbitrator decided he could not, 
in effect, require the company to thus 
abandon its apprenticeship program. 
Nevertheless, it could not retain a full 
complement of apprentices while bar- 
gaining unit employees were being laid 
off if it would substantially alter the 
percentage relationship accepted by the 
parties in the first instance. He then 
ruled the company could continue to 
train apprentices on bargaining unit 





How Would You Decide] 











work during periods of lay off but 
must restrict the number of appren- 
tices doing such work to maintain the 
ratio of apprentices to bargaining unit 
employees which the parties established 
in practice prior to the layoffs. 


May the company discharge an em- 
ployee for excessive absenteeism 
when the absenteeism is caused 
largely by illness? 


Here's What Happened! 


The employee had been absent from 
21 to 64 days per year for the last eight 
years. He had been out 39 days or 
more in all but two of those years, 
amounting to 15.5 percent to 25.6 per- 
cent of available work days. His latest 
absence had continued from March 
until June, when he was terminated. 
For most of the time during his latest 
absence he had been under the doctor's 
care. The company claimed that the 
absences were sO excessive as to de- 
stroy his usefulness as an employee, 





regardless of their cause. The union 
claimed that the absences were for 
legitimate reasons of illness, as shown 
by letters from the employee's doctor, 
and therefore could not be used as 
cause for discharge. The union also 
claimed that only the last period of ab- 
sence could be considered, and that the 
prior absences have been condoned 
and the slate wiped clean by the com- 
pany’s having accepted the employee's 
return to work. 


Is the cause for absenteeism neces- 
sarily controlling? 


The arbitrator observed that exces- 
sive absenteeism is, by its nature, a 
cumulative problem; consequently the 
argument that only the last absence 
should be considered is without merit. 
Failure of the employer to discipline 
or discharge sooner indicates tolerance 
and liberality but does not wipe out 
the record. Finally, an employer can- 
not reasonably be required to continue 
an employee whose health is such that 
for years in succession he cannot dem- 
onstrate a reasonably consistent and 
reliable pattern of attendance. The 
present pattern of absences, even if 
entirely due to illness or other unavoid- 
able cause, was one which justified the 
termination. 


Does a written request to the Arbi- 


One Section of Atmosphere Furnaces 


-here's Treatment you can trust! 


Yes, you can trust CMT to meet all 
your commercial heat treating needs. 
That’s because the CMT Team—men 
and modern machinery—produce 
dependable precision work faster at 
less cost. 


Latest and finest furnaces and in- 
strumentation assure accurate temp- 
erature and quality control on the 
widest variety of metal parts. All 
material rigidly inspected before 
shipment. 


¢ To make this trusted team a “division” of your own organization, 
call or write today to: 





Commercial Metal Treating, Inc. 


98 Island Brook Avenue 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


phone FOrest 8-2545 
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HACK and 
BAND SAW BLADES 


HOLE SAWS 


GROUND 
FLAT STOCK 


ATOM-LUBE MIST 
COOLING SYSTEMS 


The New 


REZISTOR 
HIGH SPEED STEEL 


BAND TOOLS 


THE HENRY G. THOMPSON & SON CO. 
Saw Blade Specialists 
for Over 80 Years 


NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT 


RUST PROBLEMS? 


@ If your products or installations are 
exposed to conditions that cause corrosion 
—let us tell you how the W-C method of 
Hot Dip Galvanizing will extend their life 
and save you money! 


@ Molten zinc—applied by the Hot Dip 
Process—provides the greatest possible 
protection against rust. An integral bond 
between the zinc coating and base metal 
is assured by the W-C “‘positive tempera- 
ture control” galvanizing method. 


@ JOBBING SPECIALISTS @ 
GREY IRON, ALUMINUM AND BRASS 
CASTINGS 
STEEL OR BRONZE FORGINGS 


Want service? Write us today, or 
call Middletown, Diamond 6-8661. 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN DIVISION 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. 


33 Seuth Main St., 
Middletown, Connecticut 


tration Board to proceed to arbitrate 
a question deprive the company from 
thereafter raising the question of 
arbitrability ? 


Here’s What Happened! 


The Company and the union got 
into a dispute over the discharge of 
an employee. They continued to wran- 
gle for months, without reaching any 
agreement. Finally they both wrote to 
the Board, asking it to arbitrate the 
dispute. However, at the hearing the 
company raised the question of the 
power of the Board to arbitrate since 
there was nothing in the contract re- 
lating to the employer's right to dis- 
charge, and only controversies which 
grow out of an interpretation of the 
terms of the agreement are subject to 
arbitration. The union replied that the 
employer had voluntarily submitted to 
arbitration and so could not now con- 
test the jurisdiction of the Board to 
proceed. 


Does a request to arbitrate authorize 
the Board to take jurisdiction? 


The Board agreed that without the 
voluntary agreement of the employer 
and the union it would have no au- 
thority at all to act in the matter. How- 
ever, once the parties had voluntarily 
submitted the question to the Board 
for its determination, neither could 
thereafter question the Board’s Juris- 
diction to proceed, even though the 
contract was silent on the rights or 
duties of the parties regarding the 
action of the employer which brought 
about the dispute. 


Ingenuity at Gilman Brothers 
(Continued from page 8) 


plastics business. Banning, a native of 
Groton, who has spent 35 years of his 
life in Bozrah, handles the job of devel- 
oping colors for the many plastics 
products turned out by the Gilmans. 
He determines the mixtures of various 
colored plastics to meet customer 
orders, many times having to match 
exactly colors from the tiny samples 
the customers send. 

“Usually do it in a few hours,” Ban- 
ning says, with Yankee directness. 
“Sometimes ‘tmight take two, three 
days. But not very often.” 


Future Seen Bright 


It is eastern Connecticut people such 
as Banning—and others like him—for 
whom Larry Gilman sees a brighter 
future as their area of the state re- 
bounds from its once textile-oriented 
economy. In his own plant and all 
around him he sees a transition to well- 
paying, skilled employment. 


“Back in 1940,” he says, “workers 
here were receiving 40 and 60 cents an 
hour. Today our average wage is $2.35 
an hour.” 

With the Connecticut Turnpike 
serving it, Gilman believes the area is 
on the threshold of a new era, one 
better than it has ever seen. 

“Eastern Connecticut,” he says, “is 
destined to become the finest industrial 
area in southern New England.” 

He can cite evidence of this growth: 
Dow Chemical’s plant, the Olin-Math- 
ieson nuclear plant at Montville, 
Kaman Aircraft Corporation’s new 
facility at Jewett City, the pharmaceu- 
tical plant of Charles Pfizer & Co., at 
Groton, among others. 

The growing ranks of such indus- 
tries — chemicals, nucleonics, high- 
grade metals and the like—will bring 
to the area men of scientific and engi- 
neering skills in increasing numbers 
and help develop those talents among 
its native population. Such people, 
Gilman believes, will build Connecti- 
cut’s finest community, for living as 
well as working. 


Underdevelopment 
Seen As Asset 

One of the area’s chief assets, he 
thinks, is what many would consider to 
be a liability. 

“Eastern Connecticut in many ways 
is undeveloped,” he admits. But he 
adds, “We don’t have to worry about 
redevelopment—we have no_ back 
alleys to clean up. We have the space 
to build new.” 

The little village of Gilman certainly 
has. Its country-lane main street, lined 
with neat Gilman family houses, may 
look like a bit of postcard scenery to- 
day, but giant forces are at work. Not 
the least of them is the Yankee kind 
of ingenuity that builds turnpikes, 
makes a stitching machine operator a 
chemist and makes the word “undevel- 
oped” sound like just the thing Amer- 
ican industry has needed for years. 

Nor, if he had been told how tough 
the job might be, would the state prob- 
ably have its Connecticut Turnpike. As 
a state representative, he introduced the 
bill which made the Turnpike possible. 
Then, when everyone else was willing 
to let the highway end at New Haven, 
Gilman practically single-handedly 
rallied the support which extended it 
the entire width of the state. For this 
he was saluted in the June, 1953, issue 
of the Connecticut State Journal as “the 
father of the Connecticut Turnpike.” 

The Turnpike, Gilman believes, has 
opened a new era for eastern Connecti- 
cut. He envisions that section of the 
state as becoming “the finest industrial 
area in southern New England.” 

“The best thing that ever happened 





to eastern Connecticut,” Gilman feels, 
“was the introduction of new types of 
industry.” For generations the economy 
of the area had been dependent largely 
upon textiles. When many of the com- 
panies either closed or moved away 
new industrial life was needed to fill 
the void. 


New Industries, New Life 

The Gilman Brothers Company was 
founded by Nathan Gilman in 1897, 
on a site which had been a textile pro- 
ducing mill from the 18th Century. 
For years the company produced cotton 
batting and various padding and insu- 
lating products containing it. 

But Larry Gilman saw the textile 
business dying all around him or mov- 
ing out of State. At the same time, 
while carrying on his campaign to 
bring the Connecticut Turnpike to east- 
ern Connecticut, he saw signs of a new 
day for the area. Seeking arguments to 
bolster his campaign, he found that 
new industries—new to the area and 
some new in themselves—were inter- 
ested in eastern Connecticut. 

Dow Chemical Corp., for instance, 
was establishing a new plant there. 
Other industries, Gilman argued, would 
follow if the Turnpike were to open 
the area to the major markets. 

His Turnpike battle won, it occured 
to him that his own company, located 
in the heart of this changing area, was 
still in the textile business. 

“I had done a lot of talking about 
Dow Chemical,” he recalls. “But I 
suddenly realized that I didn’t really 
know what they produced. So I went 
there to find out.” 

A short time later The Gilman 
Brothers Company was in the plastics 
business. 


Invent As You Go Formula 

“The plastics business is so new and 
changing so rapidly,” Larry Gilman 
says, “that you have to ‘invent’ what 
you need as you go along—you don’t 
have time to wait for someone else to 
do it.” 

With his brother, Charles M. Gil- 
man, an engineering graduate of Car- 
negie Tech and vice-president of the 
company, Larry went to work convert- 
ing the plant—and even some of its 
employees—to plastics production. 

A visit to the plant today reveals in 
scores of ways what has been going 
on at the old textile mill. Near the 
receiving area, for instance, is a battery 
of power-driven “tumbling” machines. 
That’s what the Gilmans call them, 
chiefly because they have no trade 
name. They were designed and built 
at the Gilman plant. They are a series 
of steel frames into which drums of 
raw plastic materials fit, to be rotated 
end-over-end to blend the drum’s con- 


tents to a constant consistency. There 
may be fancier ways of doing the job, 
the Gilmans admit, but none that does 
it any better. 

More complex are extrusion ma- 
chines and accompanying rolling ma- 
chines where the Gilmans produce 
sheet plastic. Each of the extruders has 
its own electronic heat control that 
“anticipates” heat changes and makes 
the necessary corrections so that they 
don’t happen. “We needed it to assure 
against variations in the sheet thick- 
ness, so we designed it,” Larry Gilman 
explains. 

In an adjoining room are electronic 
power panels which, among other func- 
tions, convert power to the machines 
to direct current in order, again, to 
assure constancy of the rolled plastic. 
The Gilmans thought of that one, too. 

The power itself comes from the 
nearby Bozrah Light & Power Co., an- 
other Gilman family operation which 
is headed by Charles Gilman. The 
power company, established by the 
Gilman brothers’ father, Nathan Gil- 
man, who is still active as chairman of 
the board of both it and the plastics 
business, built its first lines in 1926. 
It now has 80 miles of high tension 
lines serving customers in Bozrah, most 
of Lebanon and parts of Colchester 
and Montville. 


offers 
HARD-TO-FIND FACILITIES 
to neighbors in 
NEW ENGLAND AREA 


FLANGING and DISHING 

of HEADS up to 1 inch thick 

in Steel, Stainless, Inconel, etc. 
e 


EDGE and ANGLE ROLLING 


350-TON PRESS BRAKE 


Our people are experts in handling 
those real tough jobs, and we have 
limited excess capacity to offer which 
may be just what you are looking for. 
Continuity assured on assignments we 
accept. Write or call Forest 7-8611. 
Ask for Mr. Burns. 


ROLOCK, INCORPORATED 


1322 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
8RLSS 


TET 
Easier Operation, Lower Cost 


ORGANIZED AND LOCATED TO 
SERVE CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


Method I mprovement 
Wage Incentives 


Production Control 


Management Controls 
Labor Contacts 
Marketing Research 


Supervisory Bonus Plans 


BAVIER,BULGER & MCCULLOUGH 


~nen gement lcmemlte nts 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 





The Case of the Clumsy Worker 


“This man can do the work of ten,” Bill Casey realized, When Travelers’ man arrived he stated sympathetically, 
“But if I keep him a/l my men will soon be victimized. “You need our Workmen’s Comp and Public Liability. 
He’s always mashing someone’s toe or bashing in a head. We'll put our safety experts on the problem right away— 
I'd better call a Travelers man before I’m in the red.” To make this man productive in a less destructive way.” 


As promised, Travelers safety engineers dug in and worked So up went Casey’s profits and his company’s morale— 
To study Casey’s operation—find where dangers lurked. The clumsy worker hurt no one, alone in his corral. 
“Our Workmen’s Comp and Liability,” said Travelers’ man, Suppose you have a nemesis—inanimate or human: 
“Cuts accidents and lowers rates—a money-saving plan.” Call in a trusty Travelers man—a man of great acumen. 


> THE TRAVELERS 


ss Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
All forms of business and personal insurance including Life » Accident « Group « Fire » Marine + Automobile + Casualty » Bonds 
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By John B. Hedges 
Traffic and Export Manager 


@ THE county fair, the state fair and 
the big national and international ex- 
positions have always played an impor- 
tant part in the display and promotion 
of industrial products. There is no 
doubt that our early Connecticut manu- 
facturers saw to it that their clocks, 
buttons, firearms, tools and other fruits 
of the famous Yankee ingenuity were 
on display at expositions and fairs 
throughout the civilized world. 


Russian Propaganda at 
Trade Fairs 

The great dislocation in the nor- 
mal channels of trade brought about by 
the Second World War, plus the diff- 
culties imposed by exchange restric- 
tions and licensing controls, almost 
completely discouraged American man- 
ufacturers from trying to show their 
products at the trade fairs that began 
springing up all over the world as the 
general post-war economic recovery 
set in. The Russians, on the other hand, 
made great efforts to participate on a 
lavish scale in such expositions. They 
put up extremely elaborate and costly 
exhibits, fully staffed, all designed to 
give the impression that their com- 
munist system was a workers paradise 
with unlimited quantities and great 
variety of consumer goods. They real- 
ized, too, that ideas could be put on 
display as easily as goods. Their propa- 
ganda at these fairs was calculated to 
make the uninformed believe that the 
United States was afraid of competi- 
tion, that we were unrepresented be- 
cause we were so busy making prepara- 
tions for war that we had nothing to 
exhibit. 


U.S. Gets Into Act 


In 1954 President Eisenhower 
moved to correct this situation by 
establishing the Office of International 
Trade Fairs in the Department of 
Commerce. He directed that it “. .. tell 
adequately the story of our free enter- 
prise system and provide effective in- 
ternational trade cooperation.” Since 
that time over 50 million people have 
viewed U.S. exhibits in dozens of 
international trade fairs all over the 
world. Despite the fact that Russia and 
her communist satellites spend eight 
to ten times as much on such displays 
as we do, our story, told through our 
displays, has more than held its own. 


Foreign Trade 








U.S. Exhibits: Showcase of 
American Life 

At these fairs the American exhibits 
take many different forms. Actually 
there is far more involved than just 
a display of goods when an Interna- 
tional Trade Fair exhibit features an 
American supermarket. It is also made 
very clear to the Fair's visitors that 
this store with its tremendous variety 
of foodstuffs and household needs is 
exactly like the thousands of stores 
where Americans of all income levels 
are free to purchase whatever they 
wish. Our exhibits have sometimes in- 
cluded home workshops with the 
message that many thousands of Amer- 
icans own such workshops not be- 
cause of economic necessity, but for 
recreational purposes and to satisfy 
their own creative desires. We have 
tried to show how Americans work, 
live and play under our free enterprise 
system. We show the kind of homes 
they live in, the clothes they wear, 
the utensils and equipment that 
they use in their daily lives. But this 
has not been done to the exclusion of 
American industry. Approximately 
3200 individual firms have participated 
in these International Trade Fairs since 
1954. More and more private industry 
is being encouraged to arrange for dis- 
play space of its own. In such displays 
the American manufacturer has an 
opportunity to familiarize people all 
over the world with his products iden- 
tified with his own brand name or 
trademark. 


Commercial Exhibits Stimulate 
Understanding and Trade 

The increased emphasis on commer- 
cial exhibits at U. S. pavilions to the 
point where they will eventually sup- 
plant official government exhibits is 
in keeping with President Eisenhower's 
desire that the funds Congress appro- 
priates for trade fairs should be used as 
“seed money”. It is felt that through 
this increased participation by private 
industry much can be done to create a 
better understanding of the American 
people and of our free enterprise insti- 
tutions. It will also spread world know!- 
edge of American production methods 
and will show how thoroughly devoted 
they are to human goals of peace and 
progress thus counteracting Soviet 
(Continued on page 64) 
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If it’s a problem of the right material 
for the job—at the right price—Auburn 
is sure to have the perfect solution 
among the wide range of materials in 
which we work. 


Put our 87 years experience to work 
for you—Auburn’s engineers are tops 
in their field in designing and fabricat- 
ing precision sealing devices. Their 
know-how is at your command. ‘‘0” 
Rings are a speciality with us. 





















































Leather + Asbestos + Nylon + Vinyl + Teflon 
Silicone Rubber + Neoprene « Rubber + Cork 
Fibre » Compositions + Phenolics » Cloth - Felt 
Paper « Cardboard + Plastics + Brass + Steel 
Copper ¢ Aluminum + Kel-F 
Other Special Materials 
Send us your specifications or 
blueprints. You'll receive 


prompt quotations and recom- 
mendations without obligations. 


c~ S&S 
AUBURN 


311 Stack St., Middletown, Conn. 


New York, WN. Y.; Rochester, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Ridgewood, N. J.; Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Camden, N. J.; Washington, D. C. 
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How DSC AccuRolled* Special-Purpose STRIP 


Helps Reduce Overall Stamping and Roll-Forming Costs, 


Improves Your End-Products, Too 


GENERAL BENEFITS OF SPECIAL-PURPOSE STRIP — Every 
pound of DSC STRIP is fresh rolled, special rolled—from 
the hot bands up — to meet the specific requirements of 
specific jobs in gauge, temper and surface quality. For 
example: not just “close” gauge, but within standard or 
restricted tolerances; not just traditional tempers, but the 
special “degree” of temper needed; not just “satin” or 
“bright” finish, but the particular “shade” of satin-ness or 
Deep-Rolled RBF Bright suitable for economical chrome 
plating. 


SPECIFIC MECHANICAL AND ECONOMIC BENEFITS — psc 


STRIP’S level gauge, even temper and uniform finish (all 
produced by electronically controlled rolling) permit non- 
stop, top-speed operation. Consistency of working quality 
minimizes down-time due to jamming or set-up readjust- 
ments; prolongs tool and die life; reduces reject and rework 
percentages; increases yield percentage of “good” units for 
weight purchased. RESULTS—Unit costs reduced; func- 
tional and appearance values of your end-products improved. 


SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS — Take a simple, uncomplicated 


washer-like stamping, mass-produced to compete in a low 
priced consumer market. Its salvation depends on maximum 
output, at lowest possible man-hour costs. 


This is made possible by using high-speed automatically fed 
presses run in one-man-operated batteries of four machines. 
The working consistency of DSC AccuRolled* STRIP 
meets the test. 


By contrast—take precision bearing-backs that require not 
only specially restricted thickness tolerances, but a specially 
controlled “satin” finish. Why? To reduce fabricating costs, 
to conserve costly alloy lining materials, and to insure long- 
lasting, trouble-free bearing performance. 


Electron Detector Thickness Indicator-Controller 


Pictured here are two components of the Industrial 
Nucleonics AccuRay system which electronically 
controls the thickness and other properties of DSC 
AccuRolled* STRIP as it is being rolled . . . comes 
right the first time . . . requires no after-gauging of 
any kind in or preparatory to slitting or fabricating. 


*DSC Trade-marks 


THE BENEFIT OF PRODUCT PREDICTABILITY —Dsc Accu- 
Rolled* STRIP is predictable. Users find it eonsistent in 
working quality throughout given lots, and from lot to lot, 
whenever repeated. You always know what to expect —a 
big help in saving set-up time, and insuring the consistency 
of your costs and of your own end-product quality. 


SERVICE PREDICTABILITY AND SOURCE SECURITY — These 
benefits too have been experienced by regular DSC STRIP 
customers during periods when steel was plentiful and when 
it was scarce. Don’t take our word for this but put us to the 
test. 


DELIVERY? You Tell Us When You Need It, We'll Do All We Can to Meet It! 


Call a DSC Customer “Rep”. ..today? His job is to help you with yours. 


—and for Quick Delivery of 


HIGH CARBON STEEL STRIP 
- Hard Rolled Untempered or Soft Annealed 
in popular gauge and carbon ranges— 
-AT REGULAR MILL PRICES 


catt Q/D orper SERVICE 


| STate 7-6781. +. | HAMDEN, CONN. 


Coal Chemicals 


Bico Sab Bil si . : RSI 7 
ooms, Slabs, Billets, Rods . . . 
i tiompcetanaesmbamet Saintes Manufacturers’ and H.C. Specialty Wire . . 


Customer Satisfaction 
Is Our No. 1 Job 


DETROIT STEEL corporation 


EASTERN MILL DIVISION 
Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 


EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER “REP” OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., Phone STate 7-5781 
New York 19, N. Y., 250 W. 57th St., Phone COlumbus 5-4870 
Worcester 8, Mass., 507 Main St., Phone 5-8686 


Pig Iron . . . Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, 
HR and CR Sheet and Strip . . . Flat CR Spring Steel... 


. Welded Wire Fabric 


CopyrRiGHT Detroit STEEL CORPORATION 1959 












By Lawrence P. Webster 


Associate Professor of Accounting 


University of Connecticut 





Business Tips 


Return on Capital for Effective Profit Measurement 


@ PRIVATE business is organized to 
engage in the activity of supplying 
goods and services to the public in 
the most efficient manner for the pur- 
pose of making a profit. Should busi- 
ness fail to make a profit, it then be- 
comes an eleemosynary organization 
giving away its owners’ capital invest- 
ment. Once the capital of a business 
has been dissipated by continued loss 
operations the business serves neither 
its Customers, its employees, nor its 
owners. 

Within an organization some prod- 
ucts are making a larger contribution to 
the well being of the organization than 
are others. This apparent larger contri- 
bution made by some products may 
require these products to use a larger 
investment in assets to produce the 
larger profits. Profits in themselves, al- 
though a good measure of efficiency, 
measure only the cost-price relation- 
ship and ignore the amount of capital 
needed to produce and distribute prod- 
ucts. The final gauge of profitability 
over the long term is the relationship 
of profits to the capital required to 
produce the profits, that is to say, the 
return on capital or on investment. 


Basis of Measurement 


The best basis of measurement of 
business profits, for management pur- 
poses, is the ratio of profit after all 
taxes to total assets employed in the 
business, return on capital. The source 
from which the funds were obtained is 
not important in measuring and con- 
trolling profit. It makes little differ- 
ence whether these funds have been 
supplied by stockholders equity, bor- 
rowing, or trade creditors. The impor- 
tant consideration is the effectiveness 
with which these funds are used. 

The return on capital would not be 
applicable to personal service organ- 
izations such as advertising agencies, 
the medical profession, or engineering 
organizations where professional train- 
ing and skill of the practitioner is the 
source of revenue. If it were possible 
to put a value in the training and de- 
veloping the skill of the individual, 
this, then, could serve as a basis for 
effective profit measurement. Even in 
firms that employ large amounts of 


capital, the ability of some firms to 
obtain consistently better performance 
than other firms in the same industry, 
is due, in part, to the superior training 
and skill developed by the manage- 
ment of the more successful firm. 
Earnings per share of stock, which is 
a measure of the yield of the stock- 
holders equity in the firm, is primarily 
an investor’s guide and is important 
when evaluating the investment possi- 
bilities of a firm but has limited value 
as an internal measure of effectiveness 
of management. Other measures di- 
rectly related to return on capital are 
the simple cash pay back period for 
the time required to recover an invest- 
ment and the more complicated present 
value method which gives considera- 
tion to the fact that future savings or 
earnings are not equivalent to present 
values. 


Return On Capital Important 
Expansion for expansion’s sake is 
not the key to success. There are indi- 
cations that a great deal of expansion 
has taken place at the expense of a de- 
crease in the return on capital. In a 
survey made by Fortune, only four out 
of twelve major groups of the 100 larg- 
est industrial concerns in the United 
States showed a higher return on cap- 


WATER! 


CLEAN CLEAR 
COLD 


GOOD FOR MAN, 
CROPS AND INDUSTRY 
ee ee 


400 G.P.M. 
FROM A DEEP 
ROCK WELL 


ital in 1955-56 than 1950-51. A busi- 
ness that produces higher and higher 
sales should, at the same time, main- 
tain or improve its return on capital. 
There are some firms that are divesting 
themselves of units and products when 
the units and products belonging to the 
firm fail to earn a satisfactory return 
on capital. At the same time, these 
firms are acquiring and developing 
new units and products which it is 
anticipated will give them the required 
return on capital expected for the risk 
involved. Some firms can, only with 
great difficulty, divest themselves of 
unprofitable units because of lack of 
mobility. The current plight of the 
railroads will illustrate this problem. 
Return on capital employed may be 
calculated merely by dividing profit 
obtained by capital employed. This is 
the end result. However, if this rela- 
tionship is expanded we can examine 
the causes of the return on capital: 








Profit 
= per cent profit on sales 
Sales 
Sales 
= turnover 
Assets 


When these two relationships are mul- 
tiplied together the sales cancel out 
and the end result is profits /assets, 
which is the return on capital. This 
may be restated in this manner. Per 
cent profit on sales multiplied by the 
turnover is equal to the return on 
capital. The examination of this rela- 
tionship reveals that the return on cap- 
ital may be increased when the per 
cent profit on sales is increased or 
when the turnover is increased. 

Per cent profit on sales may be in- 
creased by the reduction of costs, cost 
improvements, or price increases. 


Price increases may not improve the 





Certain areas of Connecticut are blessed with wonderful underground 
supplies of good water. The Church Company's many years of experience 
and improved methods of drilling and development are making these 
large supplies of water available—this applies to both rock and gravel 


formations. 


THE STEPHEN B. CHURCH CO. SEYMOUR, CONN. 
Tel.—Tuxedo 8-2132 
ROCK WELLS—GRAVEL WELLS—PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS IN LARGE WATER SUPPLIES 


DooVat 


Our Years Of Experience In Engineer- 
ing & Tooling Assure You Better Stamp- 
ings. And Faster Deliveries At Lower 
Unit Costs. 


Let Us Work With You On Your Next 
Stamping Problem. Send Print Or 
Sample For Quotation. 


Ask For Brochure 


The DooVal Mfg., Inc. 


40 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


return on capital due to resistance in 
the market place to the price increase. 
Other cost improvement methods may 
call for new capital additions which 
will effect the second cause of return 
on capital, turnover. 

Turnover may be increased by in- 
creased sales volume or a decrease in 
the assets employed. Any increase in 
sales price will have to be related to 
the volume of sales. A reduction in 
turnover may be compensated by an 
increase in the per cent profit on sales. 
Should additional investment be re- 
quired to improve the cost picture, the 
resulting cost savings will have the ef- 
fect of improving the per cent profit 
on sales which, in the long run, may 
improve the return on capital yield. 

The return on capital measures not 
only the efficiency of the cost-price 
relationship, profit on sales, but in 
addition, relates this to the efficiency 
with which the assets have been em- 
ployed, turnover. The turnover is di- 
rectly proportional to the sales volume 
obtained, the greater the sales volume 
the higher the turnover. Return on 
capital measures the cost-price-volume 
relationship. In order to obtain a sat- 
isfactory return on capital, a business 
must obtain a definite percentage of 
the available market for a product, at 
a price the market is willing to pay 
for this volume, which will yield a 
high enough margin on the sales to 
earn the required return on capital. 
The intensity of the use of capital, 
turnover, is just as important as profit 
on sales in determining the rate of 
return. However, one cannot improve 
one factor without influencing the 
other factor. 

Just as some firms are more or less 
successful than others, so, too, are some 
products or divisions within a firm 
more profitable than others. Return on 
capital can be used to isolate those 
products or divisions which are con- 
tributing the most and the least to the 
success of the firm. Return on capital 
may be used to measure division per- 
formance and product profitability. 

A firm with a large line of products 
should not expect to obtain the same 
return on capital for all its products 
and services. Some products may be 
sold at a loss in order to fill out a line 
of products to service fully customer 
requirements. Goods and services will 
be acquired by a customer only so long 
as the supplier can provide the goods 
and services more efficiently than the 
customer can provide them for its own 
use. Price is one factor to be consid- 
ered, but the capital required to pro- 
duce goods or services must also be 
weighed in the determination of the 
efficiency of a supplier. Some firms 
with patent protection on their prod- 
ucts and processes, may realize a higher 


return then their competitors who do 
not enjoy this advantage. The higher 
return is a reward for the risk and 
foresight in developing or buying this 
advantage. 

When the return on capital is used 
as a comparative measure of the eff- 
ciency of operating units care should 
be taken that units have like charac- 
teristics. If the units are not alike, mis- 
leading results may be obtained. One 
plant may have a large amount of 
long lived assets, another a large num- 
ber of workers in relation to assets, 
another may have a large amount of 
leased property and equipment as well 
as consigned stock. The purpose of the 
return on capital ratio is for internal 
profit measurement and control. Trends 
are as significant as the percentage ra- 
tios. The firm should have a long term 
objective for the rate of return on 
capital. This will provide a guide for 
planning, the addition of products to 
the line, capital exependitures and al- 
locations, cost improvement programs, 
and the attractions of new financing to 
the firm. Growth for earning’s sake 
will be substituted for growth for 
growth’s sake. 

Optimum profits are the result of 
good planning as well as good per- 
formance. Before-the-fact decisions are 
as important as after-the-fact decisions. 
Return on capital may be used as a 
measuring tool to measure the per- 
formance of a company both internally 
and externally, to measure the effi- 
ciency of the performance of divisions 
and products. Return on capital may 
be used as a planning tool when devel- 
oping capital appropriations and other 
company policies. Optimum profits 
have a greater chance of realization 
when they are planned as a percentage 
of capital employed to produce them 
and the business is managed with the 
objective of obtaining the planned 
result. 


New Era in Office Methods 
(Continued from page 14) 


date card, and this collated set of cards 
is fed into the computer. 

This time, the computer calculates 
the social security deduction (giving 
due consideration to the $4,800 maxi- 
mum cut-off point) and each em- 
ployee’s preliminary net pay for the 
week, while at the same time it accu- 
mulates and punches the new year-to- 
date figures including gross pay, 
withholding tax, retirement, and social 
security deductions. Furthermore, it 
checks the figures and punching so no 
error can occur. 

From then on, the payroll is a 
matter of simple machine tabulation. 
For workers paid in cash, the Tabula- 
tor produces a detailed statement of 





gross pay, deductions, and net pay, 
which is turned over to armoured car 
service for cash disbursement. For sal- 
aried employees, the Tabulator pre- 
pares a printed check simultaneously 
with the  earnings-and-deductions 
statement. That's all there is to it. 

The computer steps may sound com- 
plex but if you compare them with the 
manual steps, they seem simple. This 
comparison was graphically given 
when the payroll supervisor of the 
machine work above reported to his 
superior, “The computer is broken 
down with only half the payroll com- 
plete. What will we do?” When it was 
pointed out that only a few years ago 
it was done manually, so why not now, 
the reply was, “That is impossible, it 
would take many hours and there is 
not enough time even with the people 
available.” Fortunately another com- 
puter was found and in an hour it com- 
pleted the calculation. 


The use of this computer has en- 
abled a saving of more than 500 cleri- 
cal man-hours a week, with the release 
of seven full-time payroll clerks for 
other work or replacements of termina- 
tion. Saturday work and critical periods 
due to holidays or illness have been 
eliminated. Furthermore, it has effected 
a major reduction in costly second-shift 
work and given the opportunity for 
preparation of special information 
such as length of service for seniority 
records, departmentally or plant-wide. 

The computer's usefulness doesn’t 
stop there. Owing to its remarkable 
flexibility, the company is able to use 
it for the calculation of production 
bonuses and indirect bonuses; for the 
calculation of the vacation payroll 
(computed on the basis of each em- 
ployee’s length of service); for the 
compilation of quarterly and year-end 
earnings records for tax purposes; for 
the preparation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation report; for an analysis 
of employee purchases of government 
savings bonds; and for a wide variety 
of special reports to the personnel de- 
partment, covering everything from an 
employee's eligibility for membership 
in the retirement plan to his eligibility 
for receiving a service pin. 


The remarkable speed at which the 
computer works has freed the payroll 
tabulating department, enabling it to 
include within its scope such vital 
functions as the preparation of reports 
for the analysis of labor distribution 
throughout the company, reports cov- 
ering the costs of special orders, and 
the costs of repairing plant machinery. 
It can also prepare certain wage and 
salary administration studies for use in 
community wage surveys as well as in- 
plant analyses. 

In a recently developed application, 
the company has devised a way to let 


the computer calculate the depreciation 
schedule for capital items of plant and 
property. In computing the original 
value of each item, the current year’s 
depreciation, the depreciation of the 
years-to-date, the current book value 
of the item, and its monthly depre- 
Ciation rate, the computer automati- 
cally changes from one method of 
depreciation calculation to another at 
the most beneficial point—thus making 
it possible to take full advantage of 
the recent change in government regu- 
lations regarding depreciation calcula- 
tion. 

The important point is to recognize 
that improvements are coming and to 
get started to take advantage of them. 
The processing of payroll, as pre- 
viously described using electronics, was 
the third step of improvement. First 
calculation was done by machines op- 
erating mechanically, then electrically, 
and finally by electronics. It is very 
doubtful whether the work could have 
been changed from manual methods 
to the electronic computer without 
some of the intermediate steps. 

The improvements described for 
payroll may also be applied to produc- 
tion control, order and sales process- 
ing, accounts. receivable and other 
office functions. A willingness to 
change is vital. A powerful incentive 
for improvement is the realization that 
by making no change you are falling 
behind. Achievements in office methods 
come through the advanced leadership 
of a few and the hard work and com- 
bined thought and planning of many 
employees. The accomplished results 
are a testimonial to the cooperative 
effort of many people. 


YALE & TOWNE 
Declares 284th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On Jan, 22, 1959, 
dividend No. 284 
of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents 
per share was 


Vice-President and Secretary 
YALE & TOWNE mfc.co. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 
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A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“MAIL FACTS” 


“Mail Facts” . . . an action packed 
combination of mailing and envelope 
news, ideas, tips and facts is yours for 
the asking! And you'll put each issue 
immediately to work in saving time 
and money on your next and every 
mailing! As New England's oldest and 
largest direct-selling envelope manu- 
facturer we make this free offer as a 
reminder that when you want really 
creatively designed printed envelopes 
(or plain stock), call us at FAirview 
5-6700. 


SEND COUPON OR LETTER 


BOSTON ENVELOPE COMPANY 
High Street — Dedham, Mass. 
Send Mail Facts to: 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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Gives new expanded coverage through 
operation of Connecticut Motor Lines, inc. 


Now, Interstate System offers shippers single-line traffic move- 
ment between key eastern and mid-American industrial mar- 
kets! Operation of Connecticut Motor Lines, Inc. gives Inter- 
state System new, comprehensive New England coverage 
including all points in Massachusetts. It’s another step in 
Interstate’s 34 year history of providing shippers with the best 
transportation service and facilities available. Remember, if 
you ship New England — ship Interstate and be assured your 
freight will move swiftly, safely and economically. We also 
offer exceptional coast-to-coast service to or from points named 
in Rocky Mountain Tariffs. Our midwest carrier is Prucka 
Transportation, Inc. Our West Coast carrier is Garrett 


Freightlines, Inc. ; NTE RSTATE 
S55 TERMINALS IN 21 STATES . a a 8 
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Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Supervision Vs. Cost Reduction Programs 


By WILLIAM J. FOX, General Accounting Manager 


Royal McBee Corporation 


@ MANY articles have been written 
about Cost Reduction, Cost Reduction 
Programs, and Cost Reduction Special- 
ists. With few exceptions, these articles 
have the “modern look” in that they 
favor an organized plan or program in- 
volving several analysts or specialists. 
This newly formed team immediately 
starts changing forms and procedures 
and in some instances buys new equip- 
ment. The program gets off to a “grand 
start” by adding cost instead of reduc- 
ing it. This means that the first few 
improvements are needed to offset the 
installation cost before any reduction 
in cost can be realized. The question 
most often asked is “Why do we need 
a Cost Reduction Program”? The al- 
most universal answer is, “resoration 
of profits.” Most companies do not en- 
gage in a cost reduction program unless 
sales volumes are such that every 
dollar spent must be examined to be 
sure that its full value is being utilized. 

Last year, Connecticut and the nation 
as a whole experienced a substantial 
sales drop. While business this year is 
showing signs of recovery, the momen- 
tum is slow. It should be fairly obvious 
that, unless sales dollars are available, 
expense cannot continue very long 
before serious consequences are felt. 
To some companies, these conse- 
quences mean bankruptcy and failure 
as a business enterprise. To others, it 
means a loss of leadership in their 
particular field. To all owners and 
stockholders, it means a reduction in 
income. To the state and nation, it 
means a loss of revenue that could be 
used for the growth of our economy. 


Making Supervisors Responsible 

What can be done to reduce and 
control cost? Should we start large- 
scale programs? Is it absolutely neces- 
sary to spend large sums of money to 
get an effective program? I believe 
some of the “Old Timers” might agree 
with me that the answer is “no.” Good 
cost reduction programs can save 
money on a long-term scale, but for 
immediate results, most programs do 
not. Why not put the responsibility 
where it belongs—in the hands of your 





every-day supervisory staff. Make every 
supervisor conscious of his cost and 
make him think twice before he 
authorizes an expenditure. A realistic 
budget, one that has been prepared 
with conscientious thinking, will be a 
guiding hand for each supervisor. It 
must be realized, however, that the 
original budget cannot contain “kittys” 
or “gravy pots.” 

Some of the things that a supervisor 
might look for are as follows. The cost 
to manufacture any article can usually 
be divided into three parts: material, 
labor, and expenses. Expenses are some- 
times referred to as overhead or in- 
direct cost. These expenses can be 
further subdivided into two classes— 
variable cost and fixed cost. Variable 
costs are those which tend to rise or 
fall with production of units and fixed 
costs are those which occur every day 
in the year regardless of the number of 
units being manufactured. 


Material Cost 


Material cost is usually controlled by 
itself since no material will be needed 
when sales are not demanding produc- 
tion units. However, there are some in- 
direct ways to help reduce the cost of 
material. The Purchasing Supervisor 
should be on the constant watch for 
new suppliers who can furnish the 
same quality and service at lower 
prices. Renegotiation with existing 
suppliers for lower prices, due to 
changes in volume or changes in the 
end product, and quality and inspec- 
tion restriction should also be con- 
stantly underway. Uniformity in mate- 
rial requirements can reduce the variety 
formerly needed and show savings in 
volume rates, or by elimination of 
special set-up and handling charges 
often incurred by suppliers. 


Direct Labor 


Direct labor, the second element of 
cost, is usually referred to as labor 
which actually adds something to the 
appearance or shape of the article 
being manufactured. This again is an 
item self-controlled. When parts are 
not needed for sales, hours are reduced 
or direct labor personnel are laid off. 
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for shipping & storage. As distribu- 
tors for Koppers Company we main- 
tain a large warehouse stock in 100 ft. 
rolls, widths 3 ft. to 40 ft. 



















COST: 
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381 STATE STREET 
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f GO MODERN with Wittstein ship- | 
F ping containers and merchandiser- 
shippers! Backed by more than 35 % 
years experience. CALL 


JACK WITTSTEIN 


BOX 1348 - 1044 CHAPEL ST. 
NEW HAVEN 5, CONN. 


MAin 4-5121 















































HIGH PRESSURE 
CASTINGS IN ZINC 
AND ALUMINUM 


Complete, four-foid service: 
Consultation, Die Making, 
Castings, Machining 


Completely coordinated designing, 
engineering and die building 
facilities under one roof. 


MT. VERNON 


DIE CASTING CORP. 


ee: 


Once again, there are some indirect 
ways of reducing this element of cost. 
New methods can be inaugurated by 
engineering and manufacturing super- 
visors to reduce time cycles or labor 
grade qualifications. Better tools or 
machinery can be redesigned to give 
increased efficiency. 


Indirect Labor 


Now for the big area of cost con- 
trols, indirect labor supplies and service 
expenses. Indirect labor may include 
such things as supervision, technical 
help, office, set-up, material handling, 
rework, excess payments on direct 
labor. Supply and service expenses 
could include items such as office sup- 
plies, oils, rags, small tools, supplies 
for repair and maintenance of equip- 
ment, membership fees, and outside 
service fees. As previously mentioned, 
both indirect labor and supplies and 
service expenses can be broken into 
two classes—variable and fixed. The 
variable expenses can and usually do 
rise and fall with production of units 
and is no serious problem. They should 
still be examined by all supervisors, 
however, to assure that all waste has 
been eliminated. Setting up of tools 
and material handling are of a variable 
nature and usually reduce when pro- 
duction does, but closer checks on these 


items may reveal that this reduction 
could be greater. 


Fixed Expense 

Fixed expense is the big target to 
shoot at and should get the most atten- 
tion. This area includes supervision, 
office staff, engineering, industrial re- 
lations, medical, employee benefits, 
utilities, taxes and insurance. While 
such items as utilities, taxes, insurance, 
and employee benefits do reduce with 
production, there is always a certain 
portion of these expenses that is fixed. 
There is little that can be done about 
this fixed portion except to check for 
waste of utilities, over-coverage on in- 
surance, or over-payment of taxes due 
to large inventories. The area where 
cost reduction programs often show 
big savings is in the service depart- 
ments. Staffs of these departments 
should be checked by each service de- 
partment supervisor to assure that the 
existence of an employee is warranted. 
During times of high sales and big 
profits, many service departments have 
a tendency to over-staff for the purpose 
of speeding up reports or to try new 
systems. Many of these new systems 
never really jell to expectation but are 
still maintained. Reports which were 
once considered necessary and essential 
may no longer carry the same signifi- 
cance. Elimination of these special proj- 
ects or reports means man hours saved 
and when enough man hours are saved, 
people can be eliminated from the pay- 
roll. With every person eliminated 
from the payroll, an indirect cost of 
employee benefits can also be elimi- 
nated. Projects and reports which start 
off as specials have a habit of falling 
into a category of “standard” and are 
difficult to eliminate because nobody 
wants to be the cause of another per- 
son losing his job, but if too many 
unfruitful jobs continue to exist, every- 
body may be out of a job. 


Everyday Routine 

In summarizing, I believe cost re- 
duction should be an everyday routine 
and should start at the originating 
source of expenditures. If costs are 
controlled daily during times of pros- 
perity, there will be no need for “crash 
programs” during the “lean days.” I 
would like to quote a paragraph from 
the April-June, 1958 L. R. B. and M. 
Journal by Mr. B. T. Davis—‘Prosper- 
ity often breeds inefficiency. Under the 
cover of adequate profits, a business 
may accumulate—and overlook—areas 
of waste, inefficiency, and unnecessary 
expense. The power to question these 
areas progressively wanes, and they are 
eventually accepted as normal operat- 
ing conditions.” Or an even more pop- 
ular proverb is “Never put off till to- 
morrow what you can do today.” 










New Clip-Type Shelving 

@ THE FIRST boltless type steel 
shelving ever to be manufactured in 
New England was placed on the mar- 
ket last month by the Andrew Wilson 
Company. 

Called “Modern Clip-type Shelving” 
the new Wilson product uses an in- 
genuous wedge-type clip to hold the 
steel shelves and posts together in a 
bay. The elimination of bolts and nuts 
results in quicker erection of the 
shelving and easier adjustment of 
shelves. 

Walter C. Wilson, Jr., vice president 
of the Andrew Wilson Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., said the new type of 
shelving, now on display in dealer 
showrooms in all major cities in New 
England, provides a shelving that is 
quickly adjusted and can be easily 
moved about the factory, school or 
hospital. 

“The real significance of the new 
product lies in the new feature ‘Unit 
Independence.’ Each bay of shelving 
has four posts, and even though it 
may be placed in a range beside other 
bays, it can be removed at will, with- 
out disturbing adjacent bays,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilson. No common posts 
or so-called “T” posts are used. 

The unique component parts of the 
new shelving have beein tested and 
perfected. The clip is the type that 
grips the supporting posts tighter as 
the load it holds gets heavier. The posts 
are engineered to lend both strength 
and beauty to the new product. 

Savings are effected from the shorter 
erection and adjusting cost and from 
its utilization characteristics. There are 
other built-in construction features 
such as wrap-around corners on the 
shelves and optional one-piece end con- 
struction. 

According to Earl M. Sargent, sales 
manager for the Lawrence firm, the 
new clip-type shelving will sell for 
approximately five per cent more than 
the bolt and nut variety. 


New Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Service 

® HENRY D. VEZAN of West 
Hartford has recently established a 
service in Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel Administration designed for 
Connecticut firms that have no person- 
nel manager or a limited personnel 
staff. His work provides advice and 
assistance on a basis tailored to the 


With Our Advertisers 
And Their Agencies 


Che Lustre that Lingers 


needs of companies employing 500 or 
fewer people. 

The new service includes work in 
job evaluation and merit rating, devel- 
opment of personnel policies and em- 
ployee handbooks, supervisory training, 
union negotiations and the establish- 
ment of pension plans. The importance 
of employee-management communica- 
tions in many aspects of industrial 
operation is emphasized. 

Prior to establishing this service, Mr. 
Vezan was associated with Kaman Air- 
craft Corporation, Bloomfield, for six 
years as director of industrial relations. 
From 1946 to 1952 he was with Chase 
Brass and Copper Company, Water- 
bury. 

A graduate of Princeton, Mr. Vezan 
has done advanced work at the Yale 
Labor-Management Center. During re- 
cent years he served on the Industrial 
Relations Advisory Committee for the 
aircraft industry and is a member of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. 








ty the FLOOR WAX 
% that packs safety, 
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FLINT LADDERS give longer 
on-the-job service! 
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Write to Dept. B for complete catalog 
of Flint Certified Ladders & Staging. 















YOU CAN 


SIMULATE ANY ATMOSPHERE 


ooo IN THIS ACME-WELDED TEST CHAMBER 


Tomorrow’s missile components are already making 
their first test flights in chambers built by Acme Weld- 
ing engineers! The most recent Acme development is 
this 50,000 lb. weldment built for the American Re- 
search Corporation of Farmington, Connecticut to 
withstand the rigors of simulated stratospheric flight 
Into this foolproof, airtight housing American Re- 
search engineers built the intricate apparatus required 
to produce temperatures from 100 below to 200 above, 


to vary humidity from 20 to 95%, to simulate flight 
from sea level to 100,000 feet in ten minutes! 

Manufacturers using new highly sensitive apparatus 
operated or tested in chambers of various types rely 
on Acme weldments for the required basic housings. 
Let Acme figure your next tough weldment job, re- 
gardless of size or complexity. Write West Hartford 
10, Connecticut, and ask for a copy of our booklet, 
Wonders of Welded Fabrication. 


West Hartford 10, Conn. 


CUSTOM FABRICATORS of PRESSURE VESSELS © MACHINERY BASES ond COMPONENTS © WELDED ASSEMBLIES @ STEEL TANKS 















A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th 


day of the second previous month. 


Index Below Trend For Year 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY— CONN. vs. UNITED STATES 
% DEVIATION FROM TREND 





CONNECTICUT 








1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 
@ IN 1958, the index of Industrial 
Activity in Connecticut showed the 
effects of the recession, averaging 7.3% 
below trend. This was nearly 12 per- 
centage points under the previous 
year, and the lowest average for any 
year since 1949. 

While all the components of the in- 
dex are still substantially below their 
pre-recession standings, average hours 
worked and electric power sales have 
recovered noticeably since mid-1958. 
Manufacturing employment has gained 
somewhat during the last four months 
whereas construction employment, 
which was strong in 1957 and early 
1958, has fallen off sharply since then. 

Nationally, the Index of Industrial 
Activity averaged 8.6% below trend 
in 1958 compared with a 5.5% above 
trend in the preceding year. Not since 
1939 has the average for any year been 
as low as that recorded in 1958. 





Average Weekly Hours 


Since the recession bottom was 
reached last spring, average weekly 
hours worked have increased notice- 
ably, both in this State and in the Na- 
tion. 


In Connecticut, the work-week 
climbed to 40.9 hours in November 
and December, the highest level in 
eighteen months. This figure repre- 
sents a gain of 2.1 hours from the re- 
cession low. 

The United States factory work- 
week also reflected the improved busi- 
ness conditions. In December, average 
weekly hours stood at 40.2, up almost 
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two hours from the April low. This 
was the highest point for the National 
workweek in nearly two years. Longer 
hours were reported in the auto, pri- 


"Try Before You 


Punches 
At no charge—work out your production prob- & 
lems on our equipment. Or—we'll install equip- Dies 
ment in your shop. Test it, determine production 


costs before you buy. No obligation. Call us. 





Niagara « Chicago « Pexto 
e Rolls 


Benders 


Nibblers 
Electric Shears « 


Brakes « 











EQUIPMENT 


2 TOLLAND STREET (at Burnside Avenue) 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Formers « Presses « Notchers 


Bring In Your Problems 


BRISTOL METAL WORKING 


mary metals and machinery industries. 


Non-Farm Employment 


By last August, total non-farm em- 
ployment had dropped to the lowest 
point in three years. Each succeeding 
month since then has shown a gain 
with the December total at 891,000— 
the highest for the year. However, 
1958 closed below the year ago mark. 


Non-manufacturing § employment 
reached a record high in December. 
Temporary employment in the retail 
trades and postoffices were mainly 
responsible for the record. However, 
continued steady gains in the insur- 
ance, service, finance, and state and 
local government groups have held 
non-manufacturing employment at a 
high level all year despite the reces- 
sion. 

Manufacturing employment has not 
fared as well. By December nearly 
30,000 workers had been added from 
the July low, but the total still was 
20,000 below a year ago. Not one of 
the metallic industrial groups has as 
yet returned to the year earlier em- 
ployment levels. In the non-metallic 
group, employment was not so se- 
verely affected; yet none of these in- 
dustries has shown any substantial 
change from the level of a year ago. 
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In Stock. 
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WALLA C CE 


PRESENTS THE NEW ROSE POINT TEA SET 


This year, Wallace Silversmiths celebrates the 25th Anniversary of the origin of one of its most beautiful — and most 
popular — sterling silver patterns, Rose Point. A traditional design that is as endearing as it is enduring, Rose Point 
has held its place as a reigning favorite through the years in both flatware and holloware, in an era where the trend has 
been toward patterns with a modern slant. The new silverplated Rose Point Tea Service is a tribute, not only to the time- 
less design it typifies, but to the superb workmanship of the Wallace craftsmen whose matchless skill produced it. 


“Ts Wonderful te Oun Wallace” 
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Business Expansion 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
in its most recent survey has reduced 
the estimates of business spending for 
new plant and equipment for the last 
half of 1958. For the 3rd quarter 
spending dropped to its lowest level of 
the year, $29.6 billion or about $1 
billion below the previous estimate. 
With spending for the 4th quarter 
now figured at $29.9 billion, also down 
about $1 billion, the 1958 total adds 
to $30.6 billion— 17% off the 1957 
record high. 

Manufacturing industries cutback 
capital outlays 28% from a record $16 
billion in 1957 and were responsible 
for two-thirds of the drop in the total 
expenditures in 1958. 

Public utilities, however, continued 
to build at a high level during the re- 
cession and for the year were only 2% 
below 1957 outlays. 

Recent analysis indicates some 
strengthening in outlays, and the Ist 
quarter of 1959 is expected to show a 
continuation of the uptrend with ex- 
penditures at an annual rate of $30.5 
billion. Every major industry group, 
except mining and railroads, is ex- 
pected to accelerate its spending. 


Consumer Prices 


The Consumer Price Index for De- 
cember was 123.7 of the 1947-49 base 
compared with 121.6 a year ago. The 
increase of 2.1 percentage points dur- 
ing 1958 was somewhat less than the 
3.6 advance in 1957. 

A review of the principal compo- 
nents of the index shows that for 1958 
as a whole the price of transportation 
and medical care rose noticeably, food 
and housing moderately, with apparel 
holding level. 


Job Assignment for the 
New Congress 


(Continued from page 13) 


percent. 

If these rates remain unchanged, 
Russia's total production can equal or 
surpass ours during the next 20 years. 

It requires little imagination to con- 
template what would happen to the 
American economy were this to come 
to pass. 

This does not need to happen. It 
is not inevitable. 

It is, however, an important part of 
a challenge confronting us today. 

In conclusion, then, the thoughts I 
would leave with you are these: 

First: We must keep our strength 
both military and economic in the face 
of our avowed enemy. 


Second: We can do this only 
through maintaining economic well- 
wingses continued growth. 

ird: This requires a stable dollar, 
achieved in the main through provi- 
dent Government financing along with 
control of pressures on prices caused 
by the insatiable and reckless wage 
and political demands of a few union 
labor bosses. 

Fourth: Private savings, private 
investment, private initiative, and 
above all, private incentive, made us 
what we are today. We must strengthen 
these forces in American life by restor- 
ing incentive and tax reform. Let no 
one be deceived into thinking that 
State investment and State planning 
are worthwhile substitutes. 

Finally, this is a time for all good 
Americans to join with our President 
and our responsible leaders in a pro- 
gram to successfully meet these chal- 
lenges. 

That, to my mind, is the essence of 
political leadership and necessary to 
the security and well-being of America. 

There is our challenge. Let us not 
merely face it together. 

Rather, let us go out and work to 
meet it with all our hearts; so that our 
America will stay strong and free both 
for ourselves and our children who 
too deserve to know a land of liberty 
and opportunity. 


SESSIONS 


ASSEMBLIES 
SAVE TIME & MONEY 


Send samples 
or prints for 
quotations on 
special 
stampings and 
sub-assemblies. 
Write for 
bulletin and 
prices on 
standard and 
special 

case hardware. 


297 RIVERSIDE AVENUE e BRISTOL, CONN, 


Well-Balanced Production 


With Uncertain Elevators? 
NEVER! 


Your elevators are a definite part of your production ma- 
chinery. They should be just as modern and efficient. Only 
continuous production pays off these days. Slow-moving ele- 
vators can retard calculated ‘‘flow,’’ and when they fail (as 
happens) they cut deep into earnings! For information, call 
UNiversity 5-3106 and have our engineers make a searching 
check-up. No charge—no obligation. 
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ELECTRIC @ OJLDRAULIC® 


Installation—Inspection—Repairs—Maintenance 
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includes only those listings pur 
information by 

several listings are or 
each beginning with the third. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The Branford 


Accounting Machines 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 

Adhesives 

Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 

Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

Bridgeport 
Advertising Mats 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Advertising Plates 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 

Advertising Specialties 

H C Cook Co The Ansonia 
Aerosol Products 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Air Compressors 

Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Air-Conditioning 


Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


Air Ducts 
Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 


Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Div Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, nee, Servomechanisms and Protek 


P West Hartford 
Consolidated Controls Corp Bethel 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 

Gear assemblies) Newington 


Gabb Special Products Inc (filler caps—pres- 
sure fuel servicing systems) Windsor Locks 

Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 


Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products Inc Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Details 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


Aircraft Engines 
Lycoming Division Aveo Canufacturing Corp 
Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
Bland Buner Co The Thread Products Div 


Hartford 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Studs and Bolts 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Co Division of The 
W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of 


ce-time products manufactured in Connecticut, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between 


rospective purchasers in domestic or forei 


markets and producers. It 


by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may secure further 


Aluminum Castings 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 


Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 


West Haven 

Aluminum Die Casti: 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 


Bridgeport 
Aluminum Extrusions 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Aluminum Forgings 

Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum Ingots 
Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 
Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corp New Haven 
Anodic Coating 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Dow 17) Newington 
A 
Aluminum Finishing Co. Bridgeport 


Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Anodizing Equipment 


Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gas- 
kets, packings, wicks) Middletown 


Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 
bearing stock) Guilford 


Assemblies—Small 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Audio-Visual Equipment 

Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors; 35mm 

filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plainville 

Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 

Harper Buffing Machine Company The 

East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Assembly Machines 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 


humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobiles—Children’s 
Powercar Company Mystic 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Parts 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co (automobile thermo- 


stats) Milford 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 
laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 


pean this department. Listing rates (12-time insertions only): $6.00 for single listing. When 
ered for insertion at the same time following multiple rates apply: $10 for two and $2.00 


Bag Sealing Machines 
Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Bakelite Moldings 


Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartf 


‘ord 

Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, graining; also brass, 
bronze and stainless) Unionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co Inc (steel bearings & 


burnishing material) New Britain 
Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 
tumbling) B: 
Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 


Hartford 
King Co Alfred B (tumbling and plating) 
No ven 


Baskets—Wire 


Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Bearings 

Barden Corporation The (ball) Danbury 

Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 

Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 

New Departure Div of General Motors a 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp (ball and 
Stamford 


roller) 
Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 


Fulton Controls Co Milford 
Bellows—Metallic 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co (High Speed Endless, Lami- 
nated Rubber, Roll Stock all types) 


Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 

National Pipe Bending Co The New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Comp ; 

risto’ 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Black Oxide Finishing 
Black Oxide Inc New Britain 


Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The Elmwood 


Blades 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 
New Haven 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Company, wis 2 


Blueprints and Photostate 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Boilers 


Hartford 


Bigelow Co The 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


New Haven 


Milldale 


Boring Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Bottles 
Feldman Glass Co. The 


Box Board 
Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Montville 


eS <> 

Federal per ne 

Montville, New Haven & Versailles 

Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 

New Haven & Carton Co The 

New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes 

Bird & Son Inc (corrugated, solid fibre, cleated 
containers) New Britain 

Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and 
Corrugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal) Middletown 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Folding 
Leshine Carton Co 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 


Branford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 

Waterbury 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co 

Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc 

East Hampton 

Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 

Montville 


Folding Carton Division 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (mes, as) 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 
National Felding Box Co Div Federal Paper 


Board Co Ine (paper folding) 


New Haven and Versailles 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 


New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Warner Bros Co The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation The 
Mills Inc H J 
Strouse Adler Company The 
Warner Bros Co The 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (all types, Fused Fabric, 
Durak, Wireback, Extruded Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co 
Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, — rods, 


Norwich 
ridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
Bristol 

New Haven 


Bridgeport 
Middletown 


Middletown 


tubes) aterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company (coil, sheet, 
strip) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 


and tubing) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and 
brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 
Seymour 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin 'dus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co Inc Botsford 
Plume & Atwood oe The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate pany The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 


Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


a 
Rostand Mfg Co. The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (to re 


‘aterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Brass Mill Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport 
Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H. K. Porter 
Co Inc Shelton 


New Britain 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) Guilford 
Bronze Sand Castings 

Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 

Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M. Russell Div 
Naugatuck 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Building Materials 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 
Bridgeport 


Burners 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 

Burners—Automatic 

Peabody Engineering Corporation 
Burners—Coal and Oil 

Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Stamford 


Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 
and Oil) Stamford 


Burnishing 
Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrels and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (balls, cones, 
other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company The (carbide) 


Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


West Hartford 


Business Forms 
Connecticut Manifold Forms Co. The 


West Hartford 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterbury 


Cc ON N CE C T 
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Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 
General Electric Company 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Service Entrance 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages - 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co ‘the (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Capacitors 
Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc. The (mica & trim- 
mer) Willimantic 


Carbide Drawing Dies 
State Products Co (eyelet special shape dies) 
Oakville 


Carbide Shape Dies 
Thomaston Tool & Die Co (any form) 
Thomaston 


Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid) 


Newington 
Precision Tool & Die Co 


Waterbury 


Carbon Pile Type Resistors 
Engineered Metals Manchester 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Card Indexes 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw Vices) 
New Haven 


Carpets and Rugs 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carton Closure Equipment 
Better Packages Inc (““Tape-O-Matic,” “Better 
Pack’’) Shelton 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 


Bridgeport 


Castings 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 

: Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (malleable 
(iron castings) New Haven 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite 
Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
H R Engineering Laboratories Inc (centrifugal, 
steel mold) East Haddam 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co. (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 
. West Haven 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co (steel) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sako Aluminum Castings Inc Fairfield 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 

Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wileox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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c U iT 


ee —————— 


Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp 


Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Inc Shelton 


Centerless 
Brown Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Winsted Centerless Co Winsted 


Centers 
Ready Tool Co The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Hamco Inc (gasoline or electric driven) 
New Haven 


Groton 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg Co (for missiles, and for friction 
materials) Middletown 


Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russel Div 
Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 
and cable) Torrington 


Chain—Bead 
Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 
Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 
Whitney Chain Company Hartford 


Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 


Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Shelton 
North Haven 


Axton-Cross Co 
Carwin Company The 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Ine Chas Groton 
United States Chemical Corp (maintenance and 
powdered hand soap, floor waxes, cleaners, 
disinfectants, fuel additives) New Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


__ Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
Chromium Process Company The 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury 
Shelton 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Waterbury 


Clock Mechanisms 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cooking 

Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Raybeston Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and Full- 
metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber Shock Cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 


New Haven 
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Coil Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 


Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 
Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 


Commercial Heat 
A F Holden Company The West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Danbury 
Canaan 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Compacts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 
rouge) Waterbury 


Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Electro-limit and 
Air-O-Limit) West Hartford 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Computers 
Reflectone Corporation The 


Concrete Products 
Plasticrete Corp 


Stamford 


Hamden 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div.) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Connector 
Gorn Electric Co Inc (precision miniature elec- 
trical and printed circuit) Stamford 


Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 
New Haven 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production Small 
Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
and assemblies) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Controllers 
Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


Controls—Hydraulic Remote 
Sperry Products Inc 


Waterbury 
Stratford 


Danbury 


Converters DC to AC 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Conveyer Systems 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 
veyor Division (Conveyor Co The) 


East Haven 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Leeds Conveyor Mfg Co The 


East Haven 
Production Equipment Co Meriden 


Copper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheet and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp New Haven 


per C: 


Cop) astings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 


prderort Seeded Brae 
ronze 
. Bridgeport 


Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 


Copper Shingles 


New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 


Bridgeport B Se > testking utensils) 
rass Company 
coat Bridgeport 


Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


Cord 
Russell Mfg Co The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 


Cords—Asbestos Insulated 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cords—Heater 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cords—Portable 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company 
Seeger-Williams Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Correspondence Files 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 

Corrugated Box Division 
D L & D Container Corp 


Portland 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Cosmetics 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Couplings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (hose and 
tube) Waterbury 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 


Cushioning for Packaging 


Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Cutters 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) 
Newington 
Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Milling Cutters all 
types) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 


Bartholomew Co H J Bristol] 


Decalcomanias 


Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 


Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co Hamden 
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Deep Drawings 


Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 
Wilson Arms Co. 


Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 


Hamden 


Demineralizers 


Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 


Design 
Designers for Business and Industry (prod- 
uct design-appearance) New Haven 


Design & Drafting Service 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 


South Windham 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Parsons Diamond Products Inc West Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 
SoundScriber Corporation The 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Die Cast Dies 
C & F Tool & Die Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 


Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co. The Derby 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield ee & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision) 
West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Die Sinkers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Dies 
Hesgeee & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Monocone and Ducone 
Dies) West Hartford 


ag & Die Cutting 
Douglas Co Geo New Haven 
Dies—Steel Rule 


Acme Steel Rule Die Corporation Waterbury 


National Foldn’ Box te % ‘aper 
ation: olding Box Div Federal P; 
Board Co Inc (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. 
Conn-Craft Co. (Plastic) 
Stifel & Kufta 


Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (custom devignet 
urham 


lays—Plastic 


Disp 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Door Closers 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Doors 
Bileo Co The (metal, residential and commer- 
cial) West Haven 


Dowel a 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Hartford ene Screw Co Div of Standard 


Hartford 
globe Geisee Cais hes West Hartford 


M A D E N 


Drafting Accessories 
Joseph Merritt & Co 


Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Drilling Machines 
Howe & Fant Inc (Turret Type) 
East Norwalk 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Deep = 
West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Billings & Spencer Co The 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Duplicator Tables 
Regent Machine Co 


Hartford 


Elmwood 


Bridgeport 


Elastic 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber shock cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 
Ripley Company Inc 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Middletown 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 
abilt’’) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 
Electric Ignition Harnesses 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The 


Manchester 
Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 
lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Motor Winding 
Monarch Electric Co (3 phase _ industrial 
motors) New Britain 


Electric Motor Repair 
B & J Electric Co Ansonia 
Electric Motors 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Electric Underfloor Duct System 
General Electric Company B 


Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


CONNECT 1 


& 8. F 


Ton. Manufac turing 1 
a Company The 


Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 


Electrical Control Apparatas 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The _ 
Plainville 


Electrical Controls 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Electrical Motors 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Iona Manufacturing Company The 


Manchester 
U S Electrical Motors Inc 


Milford 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Planteville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The ; 
Plainville 
Pneumatic Applications Co Simsbury 
Electrical Test Equipment 
McNeal J D New Haven 


Electrical Wiring Systems 
Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronic Parts 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Prentice Mfg Co The G E Ctemmtegs to cus- 
tomers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co (Stampings to 
customer specifications) Terryville 


Electronics 

Beau Electronics 
Gray Manufacturing Company the Hartford 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal cabinets, chassis 
panels, brackets, cases) Middletown 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Sturrup Larabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 


Electroplating 
Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
Waterbury 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company The 


Waterbury 

Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Electroplating Processes & Supplies 

Enthone Inc New Haven 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 


New Haven 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


New Haven Electrotype Div ee 
Corp New Haven 


Elevators 
Eastern Elevator Co (passenger —— freight) 


New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 


Giering Metal Finishing Inc 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Hamden 
Waterbury 


Enamels & Lacquers 
Dobbs Chemical Co The (indusrtial finishes 
to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


End Milling Cutters 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


End Mills 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Company Div. of 

Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 


(Advt.) 
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Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Extruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Mystic 


Eyelets 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co (small—metal) 

stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros & Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co the West Cheshire 
Cold Forming Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fabricators 
King Co Alfred B . North Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab- 
rics) Middletown 


Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Monarch Electric Co (attic, industrial and 
ventilating) New Britain 


Fasteners—Aircraft 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 
Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Laundry Proof 
Scoville Manufacturing Seuany (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co Tile Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company a (me- 


chanical, cut parts) iddletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper wan and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


elt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) 


Unionville 


agen Fabrication 
Davis Co The E West Haven 


Fibre Board 
Bird & Son Inc 
Case Brothers Inc 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 


Stafford Springs 


Filing Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc 


Filters—Fluid 
Cuno Engineering Corp The 


Finger Nail 
H C Cook Co The. a 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 
Junion Screw Machine Products Inc 


Marlin Firearms Co The 

O F Mossberg & Sons Inc New Haven 

Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Firearms Accessories 
Poly Choke Co Ine The East Hartford 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Fire-Lite Alarms Inc 


7 Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


New Britain 
Manchester 


Westport 
Meriden 


Ansonia 


New Haven 


replace Goods 


John P Smith "The (screens) New Haven 
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M Backes’ Sons Inc 


Fishing Tackle 
H C Cook The 


Wallingford 


Ansonia 


Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturnig Co Plainville 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Float Switches 
Gorn Electric Co Ine (for aircraft and com- 
merical use) Stamford 


Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co 

Willimantic 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Wiremold Company The 


Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company The 
West Haven 


Forgings F 

Atwater Manufacturing Company Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 


Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (Malleable Iron 
and Steel Castings) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray, iron, 

semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 

New Britain 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, 

aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 


Four Slide Forms 
Peck Spring Co 


Frames—Hack Saw 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


New Haven 


Plainville 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Alloy steel and Car- 
bide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gaskets—Insulation 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 

Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum-recording 
automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Maning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co The Machine Prod- 
ucts Div (Johan Universal and Special Pur- 
pose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measure- 
ment all types) West Hartford 


Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 
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Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
United Gear & Machine Co Suffield 


Generators 
Hamco Inc (electric, portable, gasoline driven) 
New Haven 


Glass Bowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Containers 
Feldman Glass Co. The 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


New Haven 
New Haven 


Forestville 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision cus- 
tom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) Bridgeport 


Grinding Heads—lInternal 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Pneumatic, High 
Speed) West Hartford 


New Haven 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Ine (Roll) J 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Surface, Die, Gear 
and Cutter Grinders) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Grommets 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hair Hygiene Preparations 
Parker Herbex Corporation Stamford 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, wrenches, nail pullers, box & crate 
openers, pliers, saws, trowels & special forg- 
ings) Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The ne 
Bridgeport 
City Lumber 4 of Bridgeport Inc a. + 
Gordon Associa 
Harlock owe serny Corp 
Sargent & Company 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
ag Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


rp New Britain 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 
for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Elements 
Electrofiex Heat Inc Hartford 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Treating 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
New Haven Heat Treating Co Inc New Haven 
Skne Co Inc The William A (metals) 


Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 


Milford 


Elmwood 
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Heat-Treating Equipment 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


ms Bristol 

er & Company Inc Hartford 
Betock Inc (Retorts, Muffies, etc) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The Go 
artfor 


Heat Treating Fixtures 
Rolock Ine (Trays, Baskets, etc.) 


Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc 


Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Heaters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


yg Elements 


Hartford Element Co Hartford 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and_ muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Heavy Machinery 
Smith .& Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 


ae a Hobbings 
ABA Tool & D Manchester 
Pratt & Whitney | oS _~= (Die and Thread mill- 
ing) West Hartford 


Hoists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Hose Fittings 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 


American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


ydraulic Brake Fluids 


H 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Hypodermic Needles 


Roehr Products Company Waterbury 


Impregnating 
American Metaseal Inc (metal, wood etc.) 
Hamden 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co S Frederick (Designers Builders 
and Counselors) Short Beach 


Industrial Finishes 


Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 


Inks 


Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Insecticides 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Instalment Payment Books 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 


Kerite Company The Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 

Bristol Company The 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Penn Keystone Corporation Derby 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measuring) 
West Hartford 


Waterbury 


Integrators 


Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Jacquard 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Japanning 


H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Jig Borer 
Linley Brothers Company 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 


Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 


Grinder 


Jig 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Junior Automobiles 


Power Car Company Mystic 


Keller Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Labels 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Dispensers 
Derby Sealers Inc (pressure-sensitive labels) 
Derby 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc (“‘Counterboy’’—‘“‘Packer’’) 
Shelton 


Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The 


Bridgeport 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The 


Middletown 


Laces and Nettings 


=: 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 


Ladders 


Flint Co A W New Haven 


Laminated Metal 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Flourescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lamp Shades 

Verplex Company The Essex 
Lanterns—Battery Operated 

Hlectrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 

New Haven 
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Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Plating 


f Lead 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Norwich Leather Co Norwich 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp 


Norwalk 
Miller Co The (Miller, heaton 


Meriden 


Lime 


New England Lime Company Canaan 


Lipstick Cases 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Lipstick Containers 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 
Waterbury 


Lithographers 


O’Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 


Lithographing 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Banks 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Locks—Special Purpose 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Lubricants—Extreme Temperatures 

Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 


Lubricants—High Pressure 
Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 

Lubricating System—Mist 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 2 : 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Overload Monitors 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Machine Shop Fabrication 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
(Advt.) 
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Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 


Machine Work 

Banthin Engineering Co Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 

parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Company The (precision contract 

work) , Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 

work only) Hartford 
Nationa] Sheradizing & Machine Co. (job) 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 

Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special fore 
ing mill machinery) Torrington 


Machinery 
Davis Electric Company (Wire and Gabte) 


Wallingford 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 

Newington 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 

Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 


rrington 


Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and re- 


built) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Waterbury 


_ Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 


Machinery—Metal-Working 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Waterbu 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


achinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbure Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


achinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Machines Automatic 


Globe Tapping Machine Co Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Potter & Johnson) 
West Hartford 


Machines—Brushing 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine Company The A H (eopr aide 
wire and ribbon stock) Shelto 


Machines—Paper Ruling 


John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. New Britain 


Machines—Reolling 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(screw head) Waterbury 


Machines—Special 
Fenn Mfg Co The 


Newington 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Hartford 


Machines wasting 
Fenn Manufacturing Company e Newington 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Peterson Division Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 


Manicure Instruments 


W E Bassett Company The Derby 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 
Hartford 


Marking Tools 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Materials Handling 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 
veyor Division (Conn-Veyor) Unionville 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 


Mats—Newspaper 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Mattresses 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Metal Boxes 


Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ —— Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, urity, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co Middletown 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Enthone Inc 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc ew Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 


Milford 


Metal Finishing 
Hartford Industrial Finishing Co 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
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Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company West Chesnire 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Ince Bridgeport 


Metal Mouldings 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Metal Novelties 


H C Cook Co The Ansonia 


Metal Products—Stam 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 


Thomaston 
Prentice Mfg Co The G E Kensington 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
“— Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 


ler) Waterbury 
stanky Pressed Metal New Britain 


Waterbury 


etal Specialties 


M 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Metal Spinning 


Moseley Metal Crafts Inc West Hartford 


Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
Better Formed Metals Inc 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Greist Mfg Co The 
H C Cook Co The 
Stanley Humason Inc 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) 
J A Otterbein Company The 

tions) 

J H Sessions & Son 
Patent Button Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Saling Manufacturing Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Naugatuck 

Stamford 


Unionville 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


a meng e | 
American Microfilming Serv 


Cine-Video Productions Inc 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
John P Smith Co The 


Mill Machinery 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Keller Tracer— 
Controlled Milling Machines) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Mill Products : 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Millwork 


Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Miniature Precision Connectors 
Gorn Electric Co Stamford 


Minute Minders 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 


Easter Industries Inc New Haven 


Model Work 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (instruments 
and timing devices) maston 
Conn-Craft Co. (Architectural and Industrial) 
Waterbury 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
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Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors film 
splicers and rewinders) Plainville 


Motion Pictures 


Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 


Motor—Generator Sets 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Motors—Hysteresis Synchronous 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 


Motors—Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F 
Patent Button Co The 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Naugatuck 
Waterbury 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural. metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggston & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 


Name Plates 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metal and Plastic) Waterbury 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 
Seton Name Plate Co (metal & plastic name 
plates and identification tags) New Haven 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 
- Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Waterbury 


Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Waterbury 
Bridgeport 


2 Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc 


Stamford 


Nitriding 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 
, Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts. Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co 


Milldale 
Hartford 


‘ Office Equipment 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Office Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Offset Printing 

City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Oil Burners 

Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 

Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 

Steam Atomizer) Stamford 

Silent Gow Oil Burner Corp The Hartford 


Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 
Portland 


Optical Cores & Ingots 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


M A D E N 


Otis Woven Awning Stripes 


The Falls Company Norwich 


Ovens—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Packaging-Engineering 
Commerce Packaging Corp Stamford 
National Export Corp. (Military and Commer- 
cial—equipped for domestic and export pack- 
aging, canning, crating and shipping) 
New Haven 


Packaging & Packing 
Commerce Packaging Corp 


Stamford 
Mercer & Stewart Co The 


Hartford 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 


Pads—Office 


The Baker Goodyear Company Branford 


Paints 
Tredennick Paint Manufacturing Co The 
Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panelyte 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 


Pantographic Reproduction & Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metals, Plastics and Wood) 
Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Cc The 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Ine (folding) 
New Haven & Versailles 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Roberston Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backers’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Clips 


H C Cook Co The (steel) Ansonia 


Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 


Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Parts 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammunition, 
electric instrument, electrical appliance, 
fountain pen, instrument, lighting fixture, 
ordance, etc.—blanked, stamped, formed, 
drawn, re-drawn, forged, screw machined, 
headed, pointed, finished) Waterbury 


Pattern-Makers 


Farel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Pattern Shop 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Penlights 


Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Pet Furnishings 


Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 
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Phosphor Bronze 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheets, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 


Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photo Engraving 
Dowd Wyllie & Olson Inc 


Hartford 
Wilcox Photo Engraving Co Inc 


New Haven 


Photographic Equipment 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Kalart Company Ine Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
plates) Ivoryton 


Pins 
CEM Company (“Spirol’’) 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co 


Pin Up Lamps 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 


Danielson 


Hartford 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Ine Hartford 
Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury 


Branford 


Bloomfield 


Patent Button Co The 

Plastic Engraving 
Conn-Craft Co. 
Salisbury Products Ine 

Plastic Extruders 
Jessall Plastic Inc 

Plastic Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Salisbury Products Ine Lakeville 

Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 


Gilman Brothers Co The 
Plax Corporation 


Plastic Forming 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. 


Waterbury 
Lakeville 


Kensington 


Waterbury 
Westport 


Gilman 
Bloomfield 


Westport 


Plastic Lining Equipment 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Plastic Material 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. (sheet, rod 
& tube) Westport 
Plastic Molders 
Plastic Molding Corporation 


Plastic Molding 
Butterfield Inc T 
U S Plastic Molding Corporation 


Sandy Hook 


Naugatuck 
Wallingford 


Plastic Moulders 
Conn Plastics 
Engineered Plastics, Inc. 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S 
Woterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Plastic Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H 


Waterbury 
Watertown 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Hartford 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
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Plastics Machinery . 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 


Crown Tool & Die Co Inc Bridgeport 


Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 


Platers 
Acme Chromium Plating Co. 
Christie Plating Co y 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Shelton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Platers Metal 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Plating 
Christie Plating Co The estnding lead visting) 
Groton 
Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 
Superior Plating Co Bridgeport 
Tec-Plate Inc Windsor Locks 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (plating 

analyses) Bridgeport 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell Div 
Naugatuck 


Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddery Co Hartford 


Polishing 
C & E Metal Finishing Co 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, grind- 
ing, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 


Standard Screw Co Hartford 


: Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whiton Manufacturing Co Farmington 


Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 
Rowley Spring Co Inc The Bristol 


Premium Specialties 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (“Cuprino!”) 


(“Cellu-san”’) Simsbury 


Pressboard 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co 
(genuine) Oneco 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Presses 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Applications Co The (moderniza- 
tion of presses through conversion * Wichita 
Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


M A D E N 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 

Allied Printing Service Inc Manchester 
Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 

necticut Printers Inc Hartford 
City Printing Co. The New Haven 
Finlay Brothers Hartford 
Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 
Hildreth Press Bristol 
Hunter Press Hartford 
Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
Taylor & Greenough Co The Wethersfield 
T B Simonds Inc Hartford 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
The Walker-Rackliff Company New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 


Production Control Equipment 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Profilers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Publishers 
O’Toole & Sons Inc The 


Stamford 
Pumps 
Sree Pumps Inc (Deep-well electro-submersi- 


le) Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Forestville 
Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
_New Haven 
Vulean Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 
Chapman Co J W Durham 


Rayon Staple Fiber 


Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (All types) 
West Hartford 


Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc (filing equipment) 
Westport 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 
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Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter 
Co Inc Shelton 


Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 


Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Electro- 
Mechanical) Middletown 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (chemical physi- 
cal testing) Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire ‘ 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop~ 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 


Kanathal Corporation The Stamford 


Respirators 


American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 
Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Riveting Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The 
Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 
Elmwood 


Bridgeport 


Rivets 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Roller Skates 
Arms and Ammunition Div Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp New Haven 


Rolling Mills & Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Precision Methods & yy Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rotary Files 


Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 


Routers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 


Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 


Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 
(Advt.) 
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Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 
Bond Rubber Corporation Derby 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Products 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ADS Ine Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 

gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaim 
Naugatuck Chemical Division “United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Ansonia 


Portland 


Rubbers 
Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co (syn- 
thetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 


Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc 
Portland 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Enthone Inc 


Rust Removers 


Enthone Inc New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Belts 
Russell Mfg Co 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Middletown 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company “Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machines 


H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


Screw Machine Products 
Accurate Screw Products Inc (B & S Swiss & 
Davenports) Southington 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Auto Electric Screw Machine Co Inc 
idgeport 
Brown Manufacturing Co (up to i capacity) 
New Britain 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 14” 
capacity) Hartford 
Garthwait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl \”) 
Greist Mfg Co The (up to 14” cnpasty) 
aven 


Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co ( (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (heat treated 
and ground type only) Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products (Cont.) 
Stanley Humanson Inc Forestville 
Independent Screw — Products (up to 

and incl 14%” capacity) Hartford 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Main Screw Machine Products (davenport & 
automatics exclusively) Waterbury 
National Automatic Products Company <a, 
erlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc (up to 
1%” capacity) Milford 
Newton Screw Machine Products Co Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 


Plainville 
Olson & Sons R Southington 
Plume & Atwood  Mte Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 

(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 
Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc Reamers, Taps, Dies, 
Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The 
American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Socket 
Allen Poems Company The _ Hartford 
Bristol Co Waterbury 
Hartford Shishine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (“Counterboy,” ‘“Tape- 
shooter,” “Big Inch’’) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (gummed and pressure- 
sensitive tapes) Derby 


Hartford 


Seals 
Russell Mfg Co (for oven doors and fire bulk- 
heads) Middletown 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 
ments) New Haven 
Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 
trial) Bridgeport 


Sharpeners 
Gorn Electric Co Ine (electric knife and 
scissors) Stamford 


Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
: Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (fabricators) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
United Manufacturing Co Division of the W L 
Maxson Corp Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel and 
other metals and alloys) Waterbury 


Waterbury 
West Haven 
Naugatuck 


Sheet Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc 


Shell Cores 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc 


Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc 


Shells 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver—drawn, 
stamped—electric socket, screw) Waterbury 
Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Guilford 


Guilford 


Showcase ieee Equipment 
Wiremold Company Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) Ansonia 


Signs : 
Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. (all types, quantity 
only) Bloomfield 
Berger Sign Co (neon electric-porcelain enamel- 
stainless steel) Hartford 
Conn-Craft Co. (3 Dimensional, Plastic, Metal 
& Wood) Waterbury 
Silk Screen Process Printing 
Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 
Norton Co R H New Haven 
Sirocco Screen prints New Haven 
Stifel & Kufta Inc New Britain 


Silk Screening on Metal 
Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 
Simulators 
Reflectone Corporation The 
Sintered Metal Products 
American Sinterings Div of Engineered Plas- 
tics Inc (Powder Metal Parts) Watertown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers) Waterbury 


Stamford 


Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


Snap Fasteners 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


New Haven 
South Norwalk 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Special Machinery 

Banthin Engineering Company (complete and/ 

or parts) Bridgeport 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Special Parts 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The 


Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Spotwelding 
Spotwelders Inc (aluminum, steel, magnesium, 
titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Hartford 


Elmwood 


Elmwood 


Springs 
Central Spring Co (Torsion and Double Tor- 
sion) Terryville 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
oe Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Bristol 
Bristol 
Plainville 
Bristol 
Forestville 
Southington 
Plainville 


orp 
Barrett Co William L 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 
Stanley Humason Inc 
Newcomb Spring Corp The 
Peck Spring Co The 


Springs—Flat 

Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 
arnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp ; Bris 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Wire 
Banner Spring Corporation _ Hartford 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Bernston Co J W Plainville 
Bristol] Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 

sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) 

Plainville 
Southington 

Plainville 


Newcomb Spring Corp The 
Peck Spring Co 


Springs, Wire & Flat 


Peck Spring Co Plainville 


Sprinklers 
Manufacturing Company (GREEN 


Waterbury 


Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 


Scovill 
SPOT) 


Waterbury 


Stampings 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and alloys—automotive, 
electrical, radio, etc.—deep drawn, enameled) 
Waterbury 
New Britain 


Naugatuck 
Bristol 


Stanley Pressed Metal 


Stampings—Small 

Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Barret Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Stanlev Humason Inc Forestville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 


Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) Hartford 


Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Hamden 


Waterbury 


orp 
Detroit Steel Corporation 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Stee] Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Stee] Company Wallingford 


: Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 


Seymour 


Steel—Ground Flat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The 


Milford 
Branford 


New Britain 


Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co the 


Storage Batteries 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co 


Bristol 


Glastonbury 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Strip Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc Bridgeport 
Structural Mouldings 

Leed Co The H A 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Hamden 


Waterbury 
Super Refractories 


Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Inc Shelton 
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Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Swaging Machinery 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Synthetic Fabrics : 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 
Veeder-Root Incorporated Hartford 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Tanks , 

Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 
West Hartford 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc (steel, alloy 
and lined) New Haven 
Connecticut Welders Inc (steel, alloy & lined) 
Wallingford 
King Co Alfred B (steel, alloy and lined) 


North Haven 

Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 

Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 

Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co (Glass Electrical Insulating 
Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic Moulding) 
Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Tape Machines . 

Better Packages Inc (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (manual and electric =) 
erby 


Taps 
Hanson-Whitney Company The 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 

Bristol Co The 


Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 


Waterbury 


Testers—Insulation 

McNeal J D New Haven 
Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 

Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Testing 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (environmental, 
X-ray, tensile, bearings) Bridgeport 


Textile Printing Gums 


Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 


Textile Processors 


Amerbelle Corporation Rockville 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding Heminway Corticelli Putnam 
Max Pollack & Co Ine Groton and Willimantic 


Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Company The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Hanson-Whitney Company The 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Thread Rolling 
Bland Burner Co The Thread Products Div 
Hartford 


Hartford 
West Hartford 
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Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double end 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (development 
and model work) Thomaston 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centebrook 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc MH Hartford 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Tires 
Armstrong Rubber Company The West Haven 


Tokens 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (bus, street 
car and subway fare) Waterbury 


Tool Bits 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, sub-press and progressive) Thomaston 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Tools & Dies 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 


Meriden 

Otterbein Co J A Middletown 

Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co New Britain 
Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 

Fredericks Tool Co J F West Hartford 


Toroidal Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Totalizers 
Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gilbert Co The A C 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Wallingford 
New Haven 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Transformers 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


_  Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and “Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 


Truck—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


s Tube Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression tube) 
Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Divi- 
sions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 
(Advt.) 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 

American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 
Wallingford Steel Co The (stainless and super 
metals) Wallingford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose Branch 
Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Wheeler Co G E New Haven 


Tumbling Equipment and Supplies 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Byram 


Tumbling Service 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp 


Turntables 
Macton Machinery Company Inc (industrial & 
display) Stamford 


Meriden 


Typewriters 
Royal McBee Corp 


Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 


Typewriters—Portable 
Royal McBee Corp 


Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford and Bridgeport 


Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
Genera! Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


V-Belt Drives 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


; Valves—aAircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co Milford 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


P Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co Thomaston 
Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Varnishes 
Staminite Corp The 


Bridgeport 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bros Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company 
Jennings Company The S Barry 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Manchester 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Vertical Shapers 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Vibrators—Pneumatic 

Branford Co The (industrial) New Haven 


Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Wall Paper 


Stamford Wall Paper Co Inc Stamford 


Was 

American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Thomaston 

J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturer Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Washers—Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 
Water Deionizers 

Penfield Mfg Co 
Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 
& storage) Hartford 


Water Heaters— Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc 


Meriden 


Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waxes 
Harrison Company The A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 
Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 
Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co (Webbing for Safety Seat 
Belts—all types of webbing) Middletown 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welded Products 
Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 
West Hartford 


Hartford 


Welding 
Aircraft Welding & Mfg Co Inc (aluminum, 
stainless steel, magnesium) Hartford 
Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & repairs) 
Wallingford 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & coils) 
Wallingford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Lead Products, Inc. (tanks and fabrication) 
Manchester 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding—Lead Bricks 
Lead Products, Inc. 


Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgevort 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Welding Solder 
Lead Products, Inc. (wire, bar and cakes and 
babbits) Manchester 


Manchester 


Wells 
Church Co The Stephens B 


Wicks 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Ine Hartford 


Wiffle Ball 
Wiffle Ball Inc The New Haven 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Wire 
American Brass Company The 

Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) 
Bristol 
Driscoll] Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zine wire) Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Bras3, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 


Wire and Cable 

Continental Wire Corp (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 

mercial] and industrial applications) 
® Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applications) 
New Haven 


Seymour 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Waterbury 
Branford 


c O N N 


- =. F ¢ @ Ff 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Baskets = 
Wiretex Mfg Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 
treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 


Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Ine (Alloy) Fairfield 
Smith Co The John P 


New Haven 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Forming Machinery 
Nilson Machine Company The A H Shelton 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Wire Formings ; 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Peck Spring Co ‘ Plainville 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 
Torrington 


Verplex Company The Essex 


Wire Forms A 
Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 
Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Central Spring Co (short run orders) 
Terryville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


Wire Goods 7 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
est Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Products 7 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Thomaston 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Reels 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
Nilson Machine Company The A H 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) est Haven 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The 


Wire Straightening and Cutting Machinery 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Wiring Devices 
Harvey Hubbell Inc 


Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Woodwork : 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork ) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Wool i 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


New Haven 
Shelton 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Forestville 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Wollen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Zine 3 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc West Haven 
Zine Die Castings 

Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation —— 

vt. 
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In The Heart of 
Hartford's 


Redevelopment Area! 


Now You Can See 


Barney's 


You can see Barney’s easily, 
now! We're right in the Heart 
of the cleared Redevelopment 
Area—and we're developing 
our own building to harmo- 
nize! Barney’s fabulous collec- 
tion of office furniture, sup- 
plies and accessories and fac- 
tory equipment, will have a 
beautiful new  setting—very 
soon! 


Executive Furniture 
General Office Furniture 
Shop Equipment 
Portable Partitionettes 


Stationery & Supplies 


JAckson 2-6221 


EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 


Barney's 


450 FRONT STREET 
Established 1930 


Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 41) 


propaganda. Such exhibits by creating 
a desire for our products also contrib- 
ute to greater American foreign trade. 
The office of International Trade Fairs 
has established an Industrial Exhibits 
Division through which industrial 
firms and trade associations can obtain 
information about future trade fairs 
and make arrangements for display 
space in them. The division also will 
assist industries in developing perma- 
nent displays for repeated use. 
Through increased participation by 
industry, more and more future exhib- 
its will highlight the “how” of our 
industrial economy. Several fairs last 
year exhibited actual shops and pro- 
duction lines in operation. Each such 
exhibit was geared to the interests and 
economic needs of that particular 
country. The fair this spring at New 
Delhi will feature displays of small 
industrial plants and processes in 
actual operation with the objective of 
showing how small businesses operated 
as private enterprises can aid in the 
development of an economy. 


Function of Trade Missions 

Tied in with the International Trade 
Fair Program is the Trade Develop- 
ment Mission Program. Although fre- 
quently Trade Development Missions 
go to countries where there is no trade 
fair scheduled, many of them are timed 
to coincide with an important inter- 
national exhibition. In such a situation, 
the Trade Development Mission, com- 
posed of 3-5 private business men, ac- 
companied by a leader from the De- 
partment of Commerce, visits the vari- 
ous cities in the country concerned 
for 3 or 4 weeks before the fair opens. 
The Mission then maintains a United 
States trade information center in the 
United States exhibit at the fair. In 
such a center consultation services are 
available to all of that country’s busi- 
ness men who wish to learn more about 
trade with the United States. In its 
preliminary work before the fair 
opens, the Mission meets with govern- 
mental and business leaders at all levels 
to explore mutual problems and further 
better trade relations. 

This modern worldwide version of 
the old country and state fair holds 
much promise for promoting better 
understanding throughout the world 
of American products, methods and 
goals. The sight of the things and the 
processes which can contribute to a 
higher standard of living plants the 
seeds of desire, starts people planning 
and striving to bring such things into 
their own societies to enrich their own 
lives. 
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Willimantic Area Friday 


THESE SPEAKERS WILL SHOW HOW 
MORE LIGHT ON CONNECTICUT 
PRODUCTION MAY LEAD TO: 

%& 10% HIGHER PRODUCTION 

%& 20% REDUCTION IN REJECTS 

%& 50% DECREASE IN ACCIDENTS 


GEORGE J. TAYLOR 


cal Engineers. 


P.S. 


EDWARD THEMAK, JR. 
Mr. Pig mm is Super- 
0 


Nela Park. Prior to join- 
ing GE, he 
Editor of the Schenectady 
Gazette and editor of the 
Lorain Journal of Ohio. 


If by any chance you don’t receive an invitation, call your 


Electric Utility and we'll see that you get one. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY oe 
THE HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY ° 


- of Industri 


ELTON A. LINSDAY 


Mr. Linsday is Director 
al Lighting Ap- 
for General 
ectric Company’s Large 
ment, Nela 

Park. He is a member of 
the Illuminating Engineer- 


was Managing ing Societ; 


ety, the 
Institute of Electrical En- 


vancement of Science. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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BALCO BUNKER “C’ FOR 
MORE HEAT, MORE ECONOMY 


Winter remains outside . . . when 
school buildings, factories, office build- 
ings, hospitals—just about every big 
building in town is heated by Balco 
Bunker “‘C’”’. 


Building Superintendents know how to 
make their heating plants more efficient 
and keep the heating bills down, with 
Balco Bunker ‘‘C’’. Bunker ‘*C”’ is clean, 


meets every requirement for heating 
efficiency and delivers more BTU's, more 
pure heat, per dollar than conventional 
fuels. 


And Building Superintendents can de- 
pend on Ballard Service—around the 
clock, every day of the year. 


Phone JAckson 9-3341 or write Box 
1078, Hartford. 


The BALLARD OIL Co. 


“HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 








